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THE MORE the ball bounces—to give a new variation on 
an old French cliché—the more it seems to come up round. 
We’ve been quite busy in recent weeks with the question of 
persecuted Socialists and trade-unionists behind the Iron 
Curtain, a question which remains the acid test of the 
Soviet bid for a popular front in non-Communist lands. 
The papers have been so full of stories illustrating the so- 
called “new look” in Communist lands, and the two Soviet 
Nicks have been so much more mobile than their sedentary 
Georgian predecessor, that for a while, we must confess, 
we hadn’t been grasping this thing in its proper historical 
perspective. 

Now history, any good Marxist will tell you. is the 
supreme teacher; the only question (as Alice might put 
it) is who is to be supreme, history of the teacher? Any- 
how, we tried the humble view, just dashing back through 
our files at ten-year intervals to get some dimension on 
this old united-front, Socialist-Communist business. The re- 
sults were instructive, indeed. 

Ten years ago this week, on June 1, 1946. THe New 
Leaver had much interesting material, including several 
comments that American labor was through forever with 
Truman because of his behavior in the railroad strike. Well. 
forever was not such a long time in that case; Truman 
changed, and so did U.S. labor. But on other matters more 
to the present point, the sad facts of life have remained the 
same. Featured in the same issue was the British Labor 
party declaration replying to a British Communist bid for 
affiliation. Apart from contemptuous references to the local 
Stalinist branch, which even now hardly merits discussion, 
the declaration noted that “close and friendly relations 
between Britain and the Soviet Union demand that each 


nation should respect the other’s right to seek social justice 
and prosperity in its own way,” and that “a totalitarian 
party has no chance to succeed in a healthy democratic 
community.” If Communists really believed in unity with 
democratic socialists, the statement declared, “their course 
is plain—to abolish their own party organization and to 
join the overwhelming mass” of workers. 

On the opposite page of that June 1946 issue was an 
article by David J. Dallin entitled “Two Worlds,” subtitled 
“Differing Concepts of Peace Bar Understanding and Colla- 
boration.” In discussing the upcoming Paris Conference of 
Foreign Ministers, Dr. Dallin tersely defined the major con- 
ditions of peace as follows: “Evacuation and almost com- 
plete demobilization of the armed forces of all great powers, 
as well as of the smaller nations; restoration of normal 
cultural. political, economic and other ties between all na- 
tions, great and small alike; re-establishment of real in- 
dependence of the small nations from their big ‘protectors.’ ” 
Not far from last year’s Geneva agenda, is it? 

Chastened by this perspective from 1946, we looked back 
at 1936. The big sensation those days was Stalin’s own 
popular-front bid, which Raphael R. Abramovich analyzed 
here in two articles. Mr. Abramovich’s conclusion, very 
much apropos: 

“Those who believe that socialism can be built on slavery. 
oppression and intellectual serfdom, that such methods 
can lead to the development of that higher type of human 
being necessary for the building of socialism, will sup- 
port Stalin and his theory that socialism is being built in 
Russia. Those who believe otherwise must oppose Stalin 
politically and help obtain for all toilers in Russia a 
larger measure of political and intellectual liberty.” 
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U. S. Riches in a Poor World 
Two Articles 








The Costs of Progress 


By James W. Kuhn 


HE FUTURE of America is going to be wonderful. 
Progress guarantees it. Atomic electric power will 
be unmetered. Automatic factories will turn out pre- 
fabricated and durable temperature- 
regulating clothes. The weather will be tamed so that 
rain or sunshine can be delivered as reliably as homo- 


plastic houses 


genized or chocolate milk. Our hydraulically-driven auto- 
mobiles will require only a mastery of push buttons. 
We may even have safety devices commensurate with 
the power and speed of the cars. The nation will be 
spiderwebbed with superhighways, and we may even have 
a few better city streets. If any funds are left over, we may 
be able to afford additional school buildings. 

One gathers from current bemused speculations on our 
rapturous future that Americans have accepted Progress. 
And well they might. Progress is desirable, not just for 
the bountiful life it promises but as a guarantee against 
misery of the sort Americans suffered in the Thirties. 
Given our population growth and large commitment of 
workers and factories to the production of capital goods. 
only Progress can keep our economy from being pitted 
with the social corrosion of mass unemployment. With 
no growth of national output, we would be faced with 
the job of clearing city slums, easing rural poverty, ex- 
tending health care, and mitigating extreme inequalities 
of income by the bitter, divisive process of a political 
redistribution of income. A rising material output al- 
lows all groups to better themselves and mutes the class 
conflict so evident in the stagnant economies of France 
and Italy. 

Since World War II, our population has increased at 
an average rate of over 1.5 per cent per year. By 1975, the 
Census Bureau estimates, we will have a population of 
207 to 229 million. We will need more steel, more houses. 
more utilities and more goods of every kind to provide 
the growing population with our present standard’ of 
living. If production does not increase at least as fast 
as the population, there will be fewer goods, which will 
James W. Kuun is an Assistant Professor of Industrial 
Relations at Columbia’s Graduate School of Business. 
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mean lower real incomes, for an increasing number of 
people. 

Since 1939, American production facilities have had 
to provide from 600,000 to a million new jobs every year, 
and in the coming years even more new workers will 
be entering the job market. Unless production is con- 
tinually expanded and new jobs created, unemployment 
figures will mount as they did in 1954. As national out- 
put leveled off in that year and some 800,000 new work- 
ers entered the labor force, unemployment rose from a 
little over 1.5 million to more than 3 million.’ 

We must continue our economic progress not only 
because of population pressures, but also because so 
large a portion of our industrial plant produces for to- 
morrow’s use. If future demand is not larger than today’s, 
millions of workers and thousands of factories will be- 
come useless. These workers and factories turn out the 
building supplies, the pig iron and the machine tools 
that are invested in new production facilities which in 
turn will provide the kitchen sinks, automobiles and TV 
sets that will make up our higher living standard in the 
coming years. 

Gross private domestic investment in 1954 amounted 
to about $47 billion, which means that we used over 13 
per cent of our total output to enlarge and replace the 
national stock of houses, machinery, tools and factories 
in expectation of a larger future demand. In just one 
of the investment industries, construction. we had over 
2.5 million workers whose wages were about $610 mil- 
lion. They helped build nearly $28 billion worth of new 
factories, homes and stores. The support to prosperity 
lent by these large investment expenditures is vital. 

Should contractors believe that consumers might stop 
buying new houses next year or put off repairing old 
ones, they would cease to build or slow down the rate 
of construction. If the automobile producers did not 
believe that still more cars could be sold next year, they 
would not expand their plants. Bricklayers. carpenters 
and electricians would be thrown out of work: refrigera- 
tors, stoves and carpets would pile up in warehouses; 
production of presses, metal lathes and stamping ma- 





chines would be cut. More workers would be laid off 
elsewhere, and the spiral into deep depression could 
begin. 

Progress exacts a price for the national well-being it 
provides. It makes demands that must be met at the 
same time it supplies benefits that may be enjoyed. A 
rising standard of living, which is American progress, 
requires continuous growth of production facilities, an 
expanding supply of raw materials, and increasing effi- 
ciency in the use of both. These requirements create 
in a new form problems as dangerous as those that our 
progress helps to solve. It is a paradox that the main- 
tenance of internal strength and domestic tranquility in 
the United States helps to breed instability and revolu- 
tion in other parts of the world. 

The growing industrial productivity in which we 
glory is a necessary contributor to our progress, but 
it also draws tighter the economic and political tensions 
of the free world and particularly of our Western allies. 
Productivity—that is, the industrial efficiency which sup- 
plies extra goods from the same amount of resources— 
has probably been increasing faster in the U.S. than in 
any other industrial nation, with the possible exception 
of the Soviet Union. In the past fifty years, the average 
compound rate of annual increase in productivity, meas- 
ured in output per man-hour, has been something like 2.6 
per cent in the U.S., while in Britain it has been about 
1.6 per cent. The same or larger differences probably 
apply between the U.S. and other European countries. 
We may expect this to cause a larger and larger dis- 
crepancy between the cost of our output and that of 
the rest of the free world. There is little reason to think 
that the relative magnitude of our growth in produc- 
tivity will not continue. 

Though our natural resources are declining in quality 
and quantity, we are relatively richer than almost any 
other free nation and better located than most European 
countries to take advantage of foreign resources. Our 
industry will continue to enjoy the world’s largest 
domestic market, which, through its wider opportunity 
for inter-industry competition, encourages technological 
development and efficient standardization. 

The training and attitudes of our work force also favor 
our high rate of growth in productivity. General Ameri- 
can educational standards may leave something to be 
desired when compared with the best in Europe, but the 
U.S. has long made a greater total investment in educa- 
tion, particularly technical training, than most European 
countries. Each year, we graduate three times as many 
people from universities per capita as does the United 
Kingdom, and our universities spend seven times as much 
on scientific research. American industry makes wide 
use of college graduates and trained technologists, and 
has been willing to accept new ideas thrown out by the 
universities. American labor has confidence in technologi- 
cal change and seldom blocks advances in productivity. 








We can produce machinery, gadgets and tools more 
cheaply than other countries with our modern, scientifi- 
cally-designed and -operated factories and our efficiency- 
conscious workers. The rest of the free world has become 
increasingly dependent upon the U.S., and its demand 
for our goods outruns its ability to pay for them. This is 
the lingering, ever-present “dollar shortage” problem. 
Increasingly, the European nations have little to offer us. 
The share of imports from Europe has been declining for 
over fifty years, and the war accentuated the shift. 
Britain can sell us scotch, bicycles, MGs and an occasional 
electric generator, but these will hardly pay for the latest 
American machinery that she wants or the weapons that 
she needs. 

During and since the war, we have given Britain many 
of the goods she could not buy for lack of dollars, but 
the gifts have hurt the sensibilities of both American 
taxpayers and British citizens. The growing discrepancy 
in the amount of wealth available to Americans and to 
other peoples feeds smoldering national resentments, 
inciting invidious comparisons abroad and encouraging 
smugness and self-righteousness at home. 

The disturbing influence of American progress spreads 
out with heightening impact over far wider areas of the 
world than Europe. The industrial machine that turns out 
ever greater quantities of finished goods demands ever 
greater amounts of raw materials and pushes Americans 
into every corner of the earth. No longer can the U.S. 
depend on its own continental resources for sufficient 
supplies of many essential ores, fuels and metals. Though 
America has only a little more than 9 per cent of the free 
world’s population and 8 per cent of its area, she con- 
sumes about half of its materials. Our per-capita con- 
sumption of raw materials other than food is roughly 
ten times as high as the rest of the free world. Since 
World War I, according to the Paley Commission, the 
U.S. alone has used more of almost every mineral fuel 
and metal than the whole world used in all preceding 
history. By 1950, we were pouring 2.5 billion tons of raw 
materials, 18 tons per capita, into our factories every 
year. 

We may be able to develop substitute goods made from 
more plentiful resources like sea water, air and limestone. 
but there is good reason to doubt that substitute products 
lead to an overall conservation of resources. The develop- 
ment and wide use of a ubiquitous substitute like the 
plastics may have relieved the pressure on some of our 
scarce metal ores, but they have imposed an additional 
and growing drain on another scarce resource, petroleum. 
from which the basic chemicals come. Substitutes may 
also be more expensive than the original goods. Further- 
more, even the plentiful supplies of sea water and ait 
are not free. Concentrating and refining these basic 
materials for production use requires considerable ex- 
penditure of other resources and numerous subsidiary 
additives, often scarce themselves. 
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The faster we use our reserves of natural resources, 
the smaller those reserves become, both absolutely and 
relatively. A year’s supply of petroleum or iron ore ten 
years ago, for example, is no longer a year’s supply 
today, and we have not been able to meet the gigantic 
demand from our own diminishing stores of resources. 
We are the world’s largest importer ‘of copper, lead and 
zinc, and dependent upon foreign suppliers, at least 





ELECTRONIC COMPUTER: SCIENTIFICALLY-DESIGNED 
FACTORIES AND EFFICIENCY-CONSCIOUS WORKERS 


in part, for all but two metals. Foreign sources meet a 
large and growing share of our petroleum and iron-ore 
needs. We are net importers of lumber and, surprisingly, 
even of agricultural products. 

We secure our imports usually not through some pas- 
sive arm’s-length trade, but through invasion by invest- 
ment and industrial techniques. Direct private investment 
abroad amounted to $13.5 billion in 1950, of which $6 
billion was in materials development. Since World War 
II, private investment in mining and refining facilities 
has averaged $50 million a year, and the investment will 
have to be even greater in the next decades. The Paley 
Commission estimated that American industry would 
have to invest $100 million annually in foreign copper 
development alone. 

When we invest abroad, we build roads, erect refineries, 
construct railroads, and put up shops and factories. We 
bring with us the radio, truck, airplane, school, hospital 
and water system, as well as the American concept of 
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wages and working efficiency. Our engineers and busi- 
nessmen establish new communities where before there 
was only jungle or desert. They raise up new classes of 
workers, new positions of status, new knowledge, and 
new views. They inject a new culture and a new economy 
into the foreign nations which upset old traditions and 
sever the bonds that previously may have maintained 
stability even in poverty and oppression. Rebellion against 
the old order follows in the wake of our industrial de- 
velopment. The new nationalism finds expression in forms 
ranging from expropriation to war and threatens the very 
sources of supply that we have helped to create. 

The requirements of American progress have unsettled 
many of the underdeveloped nations, and we can expect 
even more difficulties, more clashes of interest, intran- 
sigent demands and bitter rivalries. The peoples of the 
underdeveloped areas are moving toward industrializa- 
tion. The vast subcontinents of India and China, for 
example, are in a portentous race toward our standards 
of production and consumption. Our progress has ex- 
cited an invidious, emulative production drive that is 
compounding the demands made on the world’s re- 
sources. 

Increased productivity, i.e., more efficient use of avail- 
able resources, in the underdeveloped, agricultural lands 
does not push back the limit of scarce resources very 
far and, in fact, will probably increase international 
competition for raw materials. More efficient agricultural 
practices in India may increase food supplies by a greater 
amount than they use up investment goods, but we can 
expect the pressure on raw materials in another area to 
increase. The larger, more easily secured food supply will 
free workers for factory jobs and perhaps be sufficient 
to trade for investment goods from abroad. The new 
factories and the new city workers’ jobs will require addi- 
tional raw materials, and Indian competition for the 
world’s scarce resources will increase. 

If the large populations of Asia and Africa achieve but 
a fraction of our material consumption, the drain on 
world resources will be extremely rapid. Professor Joseph 
Spengler of Duke University estimates that, if total world 
production grows at an annual rate of 3 to 4 per cent, 
global output by the year 2000-will be between 4.4 and 
7.1 times as great as in 1950. This would mean the 
use of some 22 to 36 billion tons of raw materials each 
year, compared with 5 billion tons in 1950. If Europe, 
with its rich natural resources, has constantly warred 
over the distribution of supplies, we can hardly expect 
less trouble from the rising nations as they transform 
themselves into industrial centers. 

Progress offers no vistas of unmixed blessings. Our 
expanding production propels us toward a materially 
richer life, but it also creates turbulence in the world 
stream of economic and social activity. That turbulence, 
instead of subsiding, may built up into a storm the like 
of which we have never known. 





Overproduction Serves | 


Only Big Business 


By Oscar Schnabel 


UR PRESENT economic policy is one of the major 
sass why, despite our prodigious financial sacri- 
fices since World War II, the initial admiration and 
confidence of other free nations has increasingly turned 
into suspicion and misgivings. Perhaps the most serious 
factor in the lack of effective economic cooperation with 
our friends is American overproduction. 

A prime example is the recent decision to export large 
quantities of Government-held surplus cotton at prices 
far lower than the Government paid for it. This is far 
worse than an ordinary “dumping” operation. Much of 
this cotton was produced in the first place only thanks to 
Government subsidies, and it is being dumped at prices 
far lower than would be the case if private enterprise 
were handling the operation. What is worse, this move 
will have a direct effect on our relations with Egypt— 
a key nation which we have been trying desperately to 
keep out of the Soviet orbit. 

Egypt’s per-capita production of cotton is about the 
same as our own. Whereas the value of our cotton pro- 
duction is less than 1 per cent of our Gross National 
Product, cotton is by far Egypt’s most important crop. 
We consume three times as much cotton at home as we 
export, but Egypt sends most of its cotton abroad. Its 
$300-million cotton output amounts to three-quarters of 
its total export trade. On the other hand. if we export 
5 million bales of cotton at reduced prices, as anticipated, 
it will come to barely 5 per cent of all our exports. Going 
ahead with this enterprise at the risk of gravely up- 
setting the Egyptian economy is surely shortsighted. 

Nor does dumping farm products harm only countries 
which export agricultural goods. It also affects import- 
ing countries in Europe which must trade for badly 
needed raw materials and food. When we hurt the eco- 
nomies of agricultural exporters, we also damage Euro- 
pean export markets, thus injuring our NATO allies. 

Agricultural overproduction is not the only problem 
we must deal with if we are to keep our friends. We must 
also change our attitude toward industrial production, 
giving up our present quest of a constantly skyrocket- 
ing output. We must shift to a normal growth in pro- 
duction, based on the natural population rise and a 
gradual increase in the living standard. Only if we learn 
to measure our living standard not merely by increased 


consumption but also by increased leisure will we be able 
to reduce our active trade balance and eventually turn 
it into a passive one—which is essential if we are to col- 
lect the proceeds of our foreign investments. 

By applying the Biblical precept of saving in the 
fat years for the lean ones, we can invest in Europe. 
which still suffers from lack of capital, particularly be- 
cause of high defense expenditures. We must thus re- 
verse the present trend of our economy, which is based 
on reducing savings and boosting consumer debt. 

In his excellent article, “A Plan to Free Free Enter- 
prise” [NL, January 9], T. K. Quinn exposed the men- 
ace of giant business, but he did not go far enough. 
It is a fact that Big Business, with the cooperation of 
Big Labor, is transforming the entire fabric of our eco- 
nomic and social system. Mortgage credit within non- 
inflationary limits is a good thing for democracy, since 
individual home-ownership strengthens civic conscious- 
ness; but over-extended consumer credit and insufficient 
savings are contrary to the fundamental interests of 
political and economic democracy, quite apart from their 
harmful effects on our foreign relations. 

The constant brain-washing of our citizens by Big 
Business via the newspapers and television seduces the 
consumer to spend more than he earns. He is assured that 
his income will continue to rise, so that he need have 
no worries about repaying debts. How trustworthy this 
line of argument is can be seen from the performance of 
the auto industry in recent months. It worked overtime 
in 1955 to achieve a new production record of nearly 
& million cars, promising to better this in 1956. The 
auto moguls have already been forced to cut back produc- 
tion from 20 to 40 per cent. throwing some 160,000 men 
out of work and reducing working time for the re- 
mainder. And yet. auto dealers have the largest stocks 
of unsold cars in history, while used-car dealers scarcely 
know where to park them. 

Big Business is primarily responsible for the cur- 
rent inflation, which has long been partly obscured by 
the drop in farm prices but is now clearly showing 
itself. The true story of the 1955 boom has been kept 
from the American public. Few people realize that, 
while national income rose by 714 per cent, the total 
income of salaried persons (nearly four-fifths of the 
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working population) rose by only 6.45 per cent, which, in 
view of the 5-per-cent increase in the employed labor 
force and the rise in living costs, means scarcely more 
than 1 per cent. Big Labor achieved substantial wage 
rises. but the huge majority of salaried people are no 
better off than before, and those whose salaries re- 
mained the same have suffered a reduction in buying 
power. 

The total income of the millions of owners of non- 
corporate businesses (e.g., lawyers, doctors, accountants 
and, of course, the non-corporate satellites of the auto, 
oil and other giant corporations) rose 5.4 per cent in 
1955, while corporate profits rose 22.5 per cent. Even 
this does not tell the whole story. The big corporations 
won the lion’s share (General Motors’ profits after taxes 
increased 47 per cent, representing 5 per cent of the 
profits of all American business corporations), while 
small corporate business gained much less. Thus, the 
1955 boom was unevenly spread. Not only were farmers 
worse off, but many millions of salaried workers and 
small businessmen did not increase their income at all. 

This boom was due chiefly to a credit extension un- 
paralleled in the history of any wealthy nation. Thus. 
in the third quarter of 1955, which was the “boomiest” 
of all, sales of non-durable goods increased by $600 
million, while installment credit jumped $2 billion above 
the record June 30 figure, which was already $2.5 bil- 
lion higher than it had been on January 1. 

Big Business has thus been the main instigator of a 
credit inflation which is in many ways more serious 
than that created by budget deficits. It is driving us 
toward inflation on a three-lane highway: 

1, It is granting Big Labor wage rises which are 
out of line with the increase in productivity and then 
using these rises to justify even steeper price hikes. 
It is free to do this, since giant business has completely 
eliminated any sort of price competition. 

2. Its high-pressure salesmanship is not only taking 
away consumers’ savings but also inducing them to over- 
extend themselves in installment buying; thus, during 
the greatest boom in history, the nation is not even 
saving enough to finance home construction. 

3. The consumer not only mortgages his future in- 
come; by paying inflated prices, he also supplies Big 
Business with the means for further expansion. Thus, 
instead of saving money with which he might help 
finance an expansion of the national economy, he is 
contributing to the undemocratic accumulation of capital 
in the hands of Big Business. 

To return to the effects of our domestic economic 
policy on our foreign policy: Nearly all the postwar 
financial aid we have given other countries has been in 
the form of Government grants and credits. Any private 
financing abroad has represented international expan- 
sion of U.S. Big Business, regarded by foreign nations 
as a new form of colonialism. 
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American Government grants were gratefully ac- 
cepted during the first desperate postwar years, but it 
is obvious that no self-respecting people can go on ac- 
cepting outright gifts indefinitely. This is particularly 
true since virtually all our aid (except for offshore pro- 
curement and the employment of native labor) has been 
extended in American products. This has fostered a 
widespread feeling among Europeans that, in helping 
them, we are also seeking to bolster our own economy 
and, in particular, dispose of our surpluses. While our 
extensive defense expenditures have helped enlarge 
Europe’s productive plant, it is widely believed over there 
that we cannot halt these expenditures without suffer- 
ing a severe recession, This leads to the suspicion that 
we are interested in perpetuating the fear of war. 

Thus, whatever may be required in the political and 
military realm, we will never hold our friends until we 
coordinate our economy to the needs of an economically 
and socially sound free world. The following should be the 
main guiding lines in our foreign economic policy: 

1. We must liberalize our tariff policy so that our 
foreign friends can export more goods to this country. 

2. By avoiding political pressure and/or dumping 
of surpluses, we must enable Europe to exchange its 
manufactures for non-European raw materials and farm 
products. 

3. We must become the world’s leading banker, not 
just by expansion of U.S. Big Business in Europe but 
by portfolio investments abroad. 

4. With the exception of underdeveloped countries, 
we must halt Government grants and credits. 

Obviously, all this can be accomplished only if we 
coordinate domestic economic policy to the needs of 
our foreign policy. Here I would suggest: 

1. Whenever an increase in productivity exceeds the 
needs of our growing population at a rationally rising 
living standard, we should cut production rather than 
increase consumption by inflationary means. 

2. Labor should focus its drive for a higher living 
standard by seeking reductions in working hours rather 
than inflationary wage increases. 

3. The foreign economic policy outlined above will 
undoubtedly create serious problems at home. They 
should be met by financial assistance at home rather 
than by trying to export them. Surely it makes no fiscal 
difference whether we spend money at home in order 
to give goods away abroad or spend it without producing 
such unwanted goods. 

4. We should accumulate sufficient savings not only 
for our own growth but for investment abroad. 

All this represents a great challenge to a democracy. 
But if we, the richest nation in history, cannot voluntar- 
ily accept minor sacrifices, then we should not be sur- 
prised if the totalitarian theory of forced sacrifices, pro- 
pounded to incomparably poorer peoples, ultimately wins 
the struggle for the minds of men. 












THE HOME FRONT 


BOHN 


WISH everyone could read the 

Southern School News. People in 
general think that the struggle over 
integration is going worse than it is. 
Here and there, someone is killed, a 
cross is burned or a girl is thrown 
out of college. Altogether, these tales 
of race conflict may involve a dozen 
persons a month. No one with decent 
sensitivity can talk down the suffer- 
ing that goes with these incidents. 
But they are far from the whole 
story. From such little whirlpools of 
drama we are not justified in con- 
cluding off-hand that the white and 
black people of the South are bent on 
preventing their children from going 
to school together. 

In discussing this problem, we are 
dealing with 17 states including 
many millions of people both black 
and white, The territory extends 
from Delaware to Oklahoma and 
from the top of Kentucky to the 
Florida Keys. In these many states, 
with their varied sorts of inhabitants 
and contrasting ways of doing things. 
all sorts of plans are being worked 
out. 

One way to get a fair idea of the 
whole development is to look at the 
map published on the front page of 
the May number of the Southern 
School News. There you will see the 
17 states, differentiated by the 
shading of their outlines. Five-and-a- 
half in the tough old Deep South are 
printed in rather grimy black. Five 
other states, ranged around this 
heartland, are paraded in medium 
gray. And the outer rim of six-and- 
one-half commonwealths, which are 
cheerfully and with moderate speed 


moving toward desegregation, face 





By William E. Bohn 


School Integration 
Continues Apace 


the reader in near-white. (It is the 
great state of Texas, of course, 
which is divided. The eastern part, 
which contains most of the state’s 
Negroes, goes with the Deep South: 
the wide western section is classed 
with Oklahoma and Missouri.) 

A mere glance at this map should 
give our Southern friends an idea of 
what lies ahead—and an idea which 
runs counter to the hopes and pre- 
tensions of the more stubborn among 
them. Out of the 17 states, only five- 
and-a-half are recalcitrantly sticking 
to their old tracks. The remaining 
eleven-and-a-half are on the move 
and, within ten or fifteen years, will 
nearly all be lined up with the other 
31. If the balky five-and-a-half re- 
main where they are until that time 
arrives, there will be 421% states on 
one side and five-and-a-half on the 
other, It is easy to forecast the psy- 
chological and political upshot. 

I wish I could give an adequate 
report of what is going on in the 
eleven-and-a-half states which are 
changing. Except for Delaware. 
Maryland is the segregated state 
which I know best. “The present out- 
look,” we are told, “is for some form 
of desegregation to be in effect next 
fall in at least 15 of the 22 Maryland 
counties which contain Negroes of 
school age.” I have previously re- 
ported that the two southern counties 
of Delaware are balking pretty 
seriously. Two of the Maryland 
counties which are honestly desegre- 
gating are on the Eastern Shore im- 
mediately below the Delaware line. 
Their progressive action is sure to 
have its effect, eventually, on my 
charming but draggy little state. 





Louisville, Kentucky has made 
plans for desegregation next fall. In 
Oklahoma, “26 more school districts 
have taken steps toward desegrega- 
tion.” In West Virginia, a judge has 
decided that “discrimination on the 
ground of race or color in the schools 
of Logan County must end at the 
earliest practical date.” In this state, 
too, there is a notable movement 
toward unity of the races among re- 
ligious groups. In Hot Springs. 
Arkansas, an advisory committee de- 
cided that desegregation should be- 
gin in September. 

The hot statements of the anti- 
Supreme Court militants give proof 
between the lines that they are con- 
scious that once more they are fight- 
ing for a lost cause. In Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, the Board of Education 
declared last summer that the schools 
should be desegregated as soon as a 
plan could be devised. Now, less than 
a year later, this same board reports 
that it will postpone any change in 
the schools “for a period of at least 
a few years—probably five years or 
more.” There you have a typical 
confession. Like it or not, they know 
that segregation is definitely on its 
way out. 

In North Carolina, an advisory 
committee set up by the Legislature 
acknowledges that the Supreme 
Court decision establishes the law on 
the subject of races in the schools. 
It expresses no hope of amending the 
Constitution or of defeating the 
union of the races in any sort of 
straight political conflict. All it can 
think of is a scheme for circumvent- 
ing the law by assigning pupils in 
such a way that whites and blacks 
are out of each other’s sight. No 
matter how stubborn these men may 
be, deep inside they realize their 
cause is hopeless. 

What is needed is integration of 
citizens of the states of various 
shades. The determined Southerners 
should look about and see how white 
and black children get on in the new- 
ly integrated areas. And Northerners 
should learn that the South is really 
up against a tough problem. 


The New Leader 
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Private initiative may succeed where the UN and major powers have failed 


IDEAST IMPASSE: 
‘Is THERE A WAY 


Z. cease-fire arranged through 
the skilful diplomacy of the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Na- 
tions, Dag Hammarskjold, has eased 
the tension in the Middle East to 
the relief of everyone, including 
America and Russia, both of whom 
seem to lack a clear line of policy 
and both of whom seem afraid that 
the tension in that region might lead 
to a universal war. The cease-fire has 
not, however, solved any of the basic 
issues in the Middle East or ob- 
scured the tragic drama which lies 
behind those tensions. 

The drama began with the creation 
of the Jewish state of Israel. One 
does not have to be a Zionist to ap- 
preciate the improbable achievement 
of the organization of this state. It 
made itself a haven for the victims of 
Nazism and for the homeless Jews 
of Europe. It also accepted the in- 
secure Jews of the Arab world and 
fused the technically efficient Jews of 
European civilization with Jews from 
such culturally backward nations as 
Yemen. 

The state was established by action 
of the United Nations, and undoubt- 
edly the influence of America was 
very effective in this action. The 
world is right in regarding the in- 
fluence of Jews in our political life 
as partly responsible for our favor- 
able attitude and our quick recogni- 
tion of the new state. But the new 
state had to fight for its life: It owes 
its existence primarily to the resound- 
ing defeat which it administered to 
the Arab forces, though seriously out- 
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By Reinhold Niebuhr 


numbered by them. The struggle was 
a dramatic encounter of David and 
Goliath. The victory was made pos- 
sible partly by the disciplined action 
of the fighting forces of the new 
state and partly by the corruption in 
the military and political leadership 
of the Arab forces, particularly those 
of Egypt. 

The new state was established on 
territory on which Arabs and Jews 
had lived together for centuries. In 
the course of the battles, the Arabs 
either fled or were driven out. They 
have since been rotting away in 
refugee camps. The Arab nations 
have been either unwilling or un- 


OUT? 


able to absorb them. The new state 
absolved itself of responsibility for 
them. The refugees have since be- 
come one of the causes of tension 
in the region and of a critical attitude 
toward the new state of Israel. 

The new state, having won its 
“right” to existence, proceeded not 
only to throw its gates open to the 
harassed Jews of the world but also 
to build an economy which would 
support them. It created orange 
groves in the desert, and organized 
industries which could supply the 
markets of industrially backward na- 
tions. It did this with remarkable 
ingenuity, but the achievement would 
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have been impossible without the 
phenomenally generous support of 
world Jewry, and particularly the 
Jews of America, who provided the 
capital investments not only for the 
enterprises but also for hospitals, 
schools and _ social-welfare institu- 
tions. No other nation in the history 
of the world has ever had such a 
unique beginning and support. One 
can be critical of the whole venture 
only if one is blind to the humane 
considerations which made the state 
possible and necessary. 

But, meanwhile, the Arab world 
was angry and accused the world of 
dumping its unsolved problems of a 
dispersed minority upon the door- 
step of the Middle East. It was also 
frustrated by the corruption in the 
military leadership, which made the 
Israeli victory possible. The most 
dramatic consequence of this frustra- 
tion was the revolution in Egypt 
which threw out the corrupt King 
Farouk and established a military 
junta of young officers in the seats 
of power. The junta is relatively hon- 
est, but its reforms have not been 
as revolutionary or consistent as its 
promises. The junta, therefore, needs 
military success to maintain its pres- 
tige. In addition, it has memories of 
a defeat which needs to be avenged, 
both for its own sake and for the 
sake of the junta’s prestige. 

The Nasser junta found its chance 
when the more flexible Russian policy 
sought for allies among many frus- 
trated political forces of the world 
rather than in Communist parties 
alone. The arms deal with the Czechs 
was therefore an inevitable bargain, 


and it changed the whole picture of 
the Middle East. The Egyptians now 
had their prospect of revenge, and 
the whole world was threatened with 
a new war. Israel was threatened with 
the prospect of being pushed into the 
sea. 

The natural question is why we 
were so hesitant to offer Israel com- 
parable arms to restore the balance. 
Perhaps the Administration felt that 
we had gone too far in the support 
of Israel, that we had needlessly 
alienated the Arab world, which was 
the more regrettable since that world 
was rich in strategically vital oil. 
Perhaps we thought that it was dan- 
gerous to aggravate an arms race. 
Perhaps, if one wants to give a cyni- 
cal interpretation, the Administration 
was influenced by the fact that there 
are more Jews in the Democratic 
than in the Republican party, though 
it must be observed that many Jews 
are not favorable to a pro-Israel pol- 
icy. At any rate, the cease-fire will 
not assure a lasting peace if either 
the arms to Egypt do not cease to 
flow or the arms which we allow Brit- 
ain and France to sell to Israel are 
not increased. The present imbalance 
is too great for an assured peace of 
long duration. 

The question one must raise is 
whether the frequently discussed 
plans for a technical and economic 
rehabilitation of the whole region, 
involving both water-power develop- 
ment and soil-conservation programs. 
should not be put into effect in order 
to involve now hostile nations in a 
great mutual program for the whole 
area. Long before the Second World 





POLITICAL BEEF 


Republicans are planning Beef Stew Dinners to raise money for the Eisenhower 


campaign.—News item. 


Not only will a beef-stew meal 

Raise money— it will give the feel, 

To all the filet-mignon set 

And prime-ribs folk, of what they’d get 
As daily fare (quite plain, but hearty) 
If they were in the other party. 


—Richard Armour 





War, the soil conservation expert 
Professor Lowdermilk outlined such 
a program as the only possible solu- 
tion for the problems of the region. 
He gave statistics to show how the 
pastoral and agrarian economy of the 
Arab nations had deteriorated since 
the historic times when great civiliza- 
tions were supported in these same 
regions. There is not now sufficient 
initiative in these nations to arrest 
the decay of their economy and their 
culture. 

Of course, in such a situation the 
natural enmity between Arab and 
Jew is aggravated not only by the 
fear of Jewish political expansion 
but also by the fear of economic com- 
petition with a technically efficient 
Israel. There is, in short, no hope 
of real peace in the area, even if the 
present uneasy peace is made more 
secure by a bargain on arms between 
us and the Russians. The only hope 
lies in a daring enterprise which will 
lift the economy of the whole area 
and relate the nations to each other 
in a common concern for their na- 
tural resources. 

Such a project has been frequently 
rumored. But the difficulties of an 
official venture, either by our nation 
or by the United Nations, could evi- 
dently not be overcome. It now seems 
that the only hope is for some semi- 
official or private organization to un- 
dertake the task. We pride ourselves 
on our initiative and spirit of enter- 
prise, If unofficial American founda- 
tions or other agencies could lift the 
standards of the Middle East, we 
might discharge our debt to Israel 
for a brave venture in nationhood, 
which gave a haven to the hard- 
pressed people who had escaped Hit- 
ler’s concentration camps and which 
is a bastion of Western democracy 
in a decadent region where every- 
thing else seems in decay. We could 
also discharge a debt to the Arab 
world for having dumped an un- 
solved problem of European civiliza- 
tion on its doorstep. But above all 
the project might avoid a tragic war, 
which under present conditions seems 
almost unavoidable. 


The New Leader 
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Dubinsky sparks garment workers' parley by proposing 
new standard for keeping labor's house clean 


ILGWU RETAINS 
OLD DYNAMISM 


By A. H. Raskin Labor reporter, N.Y. “Times” 


ATLANTIC City 
NE OF the most vexing long- 
. problems of the united 
labor movement is how to keep its 
affiliates from succumbing to dry rot. 
Too many unions show an unhappy 
disposition to stagnate. Fat and full 
of years, they ask only to be left 
alone in the enjoyment of their 
present power and prestige. 

The notion that changing idea: 
are vital to survival in a changing 
economy is as unwelcome to such 
unions as it is to the most complacent 
member of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. Their conventions 
are dreary affairs, in which the 
speakers usually find it impossible 
to triumph over the chatter of the 
jaded delegates and the resolutions 
are soggy with Depression-born 
slogans. 

It is good news for labor and the 
country, therefore, that this melan- 
choly trend has not engulfed the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union. The triennial convention it 
has just concluded here made it plain 
that it has no intention of declaring 
a moratorium on the kind of pio- 
neering that has distinguished it in 
the economic, social and_ political 
field for 56 years. In the realm of 
ideas, the ILGWU remains a restless 
union, 

The conquest of the sweatshop; 
the establishment of a quarter-cen- 
tury of labor peace in a once-turbu- 
lent industry; the accumulation of a 
quarter-billion dollars in welfare, 
Pension and treasury funds; the 
building of housing developments, 
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health centers and luxurious vaca- 
tion facilities; the distribution of 
$23 million in gifts to labor, liberal 
and charitable causes all over the 
world—all these provided a basis for 
solid self-congratulation at the con- 
vention. But, under the electric 
leadership of David Dubinsky, the 
representatives of 445,000 garment 
workers did not confine themselves 
to looking backward. On the conven- 
tion’s very first day, the ILGWU 
produced an idea that provided a 
significant new yardstick for the con- 
duct of clean unionism in the AFL- 
CIO. It was the concept that union 
leaders who doubled as businessmen 
were “immoral, unethical and unfit 
to serve the labor movement.” 

The day after Dubinsky laid down 
this standard in his keynote address, 
George Meany, AFL-CIO President, 
gave it his full blessing. It is prob- 
able that it will become part of the 
official code of the merged labor 
movement in the next few months. 
If it does, it will represent almost as 
fundamental a contribution to the 
battle against union corruption as 
the ILGWU made at the time it re- 
entered the AFL in 1940. 

In that year, the garment union 
campaigned for a_ resolution that 
would empower the AFL Executive 
Council to intervene where its af- 
filiates showed insufficient vigor in 
keeping their organizations free of 
racketeers. The Federation’s high 
command took refuge in the classic 
defense of union autonomy, and the 
resolution would almost certainly 
have been shelved if Joey Fay, then 


at the summit of his power, had not 
taken it into his drink-fogged head 
to register his distaste for the pro- 
posal by taking a punch at Dubinsky 
in the AFL convention hotel at New 
Orleans. 

The fracas 
racketeering issue that the resolution 
was plucked out of the wastebasket 
and passed by the delegates. For 
more than twelve years after that, it 
remained largely a dead letter. But 
it finally became the legal weapon 
on which the Federation relied to 
initiate its ouster proceedings against 
the International 
Association. It stripped the shield of 
autonomy from unions that had sur- 
rendered to corrupt elements. 

The Dubinsky _ offensive 


against men whose principal inter- 


so dramatized the 


Longshoremen’s 


new 


est in unionism is “What’s in it for 
me?” hits at a more subtle problem 
than that involved in extortion, kick- 
backs, welfare-fund looting, and 
other union crimes. It is a problem 
that often involves no violation of 
any law. There is no possibility of 
calling in the District Attorney and 
sending the offenders off to jail. The 
union official who runs a business in 
the field in which he _ represents 
workers has a cloak of legitimacy. If 
anything is to be done about him, it 
is up to the labor movement itself, 
not the public authorities. 
The unionist-in-business 
in a variety of ways. Some hold di- 
in com- 


operates 
rect interests 
panies under contract to their unions. 
Others that lease 
equipment or sell services to com- 
panies under the gun of their organ- 
izations. Often, the business interests 
are set up in the names of wives or 
sons. But whatever the guise the 
danger is the same—the unionist’s 
own pocketbook takes priority over 
his duties to the men and women 
chosen to 


ownership 


own businesses 


whose welfare he was 
protect. 

As one who never has believed 
that labor should rely on the police 
or the courts to do its housecleaning, 
Dubinsky has a simple prescription 
for dealing with union officials who 





have business ties in their own field: 
Kick them out. If the same yardstick 
is accepted elsewhere in labor, the 
fight for honest unionism will have 
taken another long step forward. 

In one respect, the ILGWU con- 
vention was unique. It marked the 
first time that any union had ever 
protested that a Government agency 
wanted to make the legal minimum 
wage for its members too high. This 
unusual protest was called forth by a 
unanimous vote of the Puerto Rican 
House of Representatives to raise the 
minimum for 4,000 brassiere workers 
to $1 an hour. These workers are the 
only group the ILGWU has organ- 
ized in the Puerto Rican garment 
industry. The present minimum is 
70 cents an hour, and the basic 
union wage is 10 cents higher. 

The vote to push the wage floor 
up to $1 put Dubinsky on the spot. 
He was a prime mover in the suc- 
cessful fight to establish a $1 rate 
for mainland industries under the 
Federal Wage-Hour Act, But he was 
convinced that the island brassiere 
shops would find it impossible to 
compete successfully with mainland 
plants if they had to match the main- 
land minimum. 

He told the convention delegates 
exactly how he felt. He emphasized 
that a wage rate was meaningless if it 
meant there would be no work, and 
he recalled the many instances in 
which the powerful garment joint 
boards in New York had passed up 
wage increases because they felt they 
would lose more than they would 
gain by forcing employers out of 
business and shutting off work op- 
portunities. He put his argument so 
persuasively that even the Puerto 
Rican delegation went along with his 
call for defeat of the $1 floor. A day 
after the ILGWU spoke, a conference 
committee of the Puerto Rican House 
and Senate decided to leave the up- 
lift out of the brassiere wage. 

The happiest aspect of the conven- 
tion was the formal healing of the 
22-year-old rift between the ILGWU 
and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. The two big 


needle-trades unions have always 
shared a common dedication to the 
principles of clean unionism, indus- 
trial statesmanship and community 
responsibility. Consequently, the ap- 
pearance of Jacob S. Potofsky, Presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated, as a 
convention speaker represented a 
meaningful expression of labor unity. 

Actually, the coolness that grew 
out of differences over the American 
Labor party, the World Federation 
of Trade Unions and the personal 


hostilities between Dubinsky and the 


late Sidney Hillman has been thaw- 
ing out for several years. In legisla- 
tive campaigns, pressure for the 
elimination of union racketeers and 
measures to prevent jurisdictional is- 
sues from marring the harmony 
between them, the two unions are 
setting a high standard of coopera- 
tion for the guidance of the rest of 
the merged organization. However, 
there is little chance that the Amal- 
gamated will join the ILGWU and 
Alex Rose’s United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers International 
Union in the Liberal party. 

The convention found itself af- 
flicted with the same kind of in- 
decision about the Presidential cam- 
paign that depresses most union 
leaders these days. Adlai E. Stevenson 
remains the first choice of the 
ILGWU for the Democratic nomina- 
tion, but enthusiasm for him has 
dwindled conspicuously from the 
high levels of 1952. The present ex- 
pectation is that the union will con- 
centrate most of its political energies 
this fall on election of a Democratic 
Congress. Everyone recognizes, how- 
ever, that no real separation can be 
made between Presidential and Con- 
gressional candidates in a President- 
ial year. So the big effort between 
now and the Democratic convention 
in August will be to convince the 
party that it may lose labor support 
altogether if it goes too far in ap- 
peasing Southern pro-segregationists. 

In keeping with its long record of 
concern with the world situation, 
the ILGWU devoted much of its at- 


tention to warnings that the down- 


grading of Stalin meant no break 
with Stalinism as a system. It de- 
clared that the principle of the 
Nuremberg Trials—that those who 
shared Hitler’s power should also 
share his guilt—was equally applic- 
able to Stalin’s former associates 
and present detractors, Khrushchev, 
Bulganin, Malenkov and Molotoy 
were all put in the guilty class. 

Hugh Gaitskell, head of the Brit- 
ish Labor party, won enthusiastic 
applause for his critical appraisal of 
the deficiencies of Western diplo- 
macy in dealing with the Soviet 
threat. Later, at a private luncheon, 
he gave the ILGWU high command 
an intimate review of the exchanges 
between Khrushchev and the British 
Laborites when the Russian Happi- 
ness Boys were making their doleful 
visit to London. 

The ILGWU is not a union to 
stand still, The very nature of the 
industry in which it operates makes 
that impossible. In the three years 
between conventions, half of its 
membership had to be replaced. Two 
hundred thousand new members 
were signed up or came back after 
absences from the industry. Yet, the 
membership statistics showed a net 
gain of only 15,000. That is the kind 
of thing you expect in an industry 
where women make up 80 per cent 
of the work force and where the 
multiplicity of small shops causes a 
high percentage of business failures 
and reorganizations. 

The composition of the member- 
ship is changing, too. The Eastern 
European Jews who played a pri- 
mary part in building the union long 
ago lost numerical superiority to the 
Italians. Now both groups are being 
displaced by Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans. Half the membership is still 
in metropolitan New York, but the 
union is pushing more and more into 
other areas. Each shift brings new 
problems, That is why it is a doubly 
happy circumstance that the ILGWU 
leadership has not put its thought 
processes in the deep freeze. It is 
keeping alert to the needs of its mem- 
bers, its industry and its country. 


The New Leader 
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Franco Government confiscates Bibles and closes seminary of religious minority 


Spain's Protestants in Trouble 


MaprID 
HE SITUATION of Spain’s 20,- 
000 Protestants is no better, and 
in some instances it is worse, than 
it was three years ago when the U.S. 
aid-for-bases deal made the Franco 
state an ally of the free world. Nor 
has Spanish membership in the 
United Nations, attained last Decem- 
ber, caused the regime to take a 
more tolerant view of Protestantism. 
Indeed, the trend seems the other 
way. Such, at least, is the opinion 
held by Evangelical sources here— 
an opinion which recent incidents 
have tinged with anxiety. 

On January 23, the authorities 
closed a Protestant theological sem- 
inary in Madrid which had existed 
since 1883. Two days afterward, a 
spokesman of the U.S. Embassy 
stated : 

“Immediately upon being in- 
formed of this action, American Am- 
bassador to Spain John Davis Lodge 
reported the matter fully to the De- 
partment of State in Washington 
and is making inquiries of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
Madrid.” 

What results these inquiries have 
had has not been divulged. In March, 
the authorities permitted removal of 
the police seals which had been af- 
fixed on the classroom doors. But 
official permission for the seminary 
to resume normal activities is still 
withheld, So neither the eight stu- 
dents enrolled in the seminary nor 
the 50 children enrolled in the 
Protestant school on the premises 
are attending classes. The Govern- 
ment’s reasons for closing the sem- 
inary have not been made public; 
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nor has the case been mentioned in 
the local press. 

The closing of the seminary was 
followed three months later by Gov- 
ernment seizure of Protestant devo- 
tional literature, including 890 
Bibles and 1,291 copies of the New 
Testament, belonging to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in Ma- 
drid. The Bible Society has had an 
office here for well over a hundred 
years, and raids by the Spanish po- 
lice are not a new experience. 

“About the middle of January,” 
writes George Borrow, “a swoop was 
made upon me by my enemies, in 
the shape of a peremptory prohibi- 
tion from the political governor of 
Madrid to sell any more New Test- 
aments.” This happened in 1838, and 
the event is described in Borrow’s 
classic, The Bible in Spain. Borrow 
was then the Iberian representative 
of the Bible Society. 





JOHN D. LODGE: MAKES INQUIRIES 


In 1940, the Bible Society was 
raided and 110,000 religious books 
were seized and destroyed. On 
April 21 this year, the “swoop” was 
carried out by inspectors of the Min- 
istry of Information. They left be- 
hind a detailed receipt for what they 
took away. Presumably the reason 
for confiscation is that the books and 
Bibles were being printed here with- 
out Government permission. The law 
is that no work may be printed with- 
out censorship clearance. 

José Flores, the Bible Socicty’s 
local representative, says that the Bi- 
bles and other religious literature 
were being printed here in Spanish 
“because they are not allowed to be 
imported.” “They were for private 
use in our chapels, they were not ad- 
vertised or reviewed anywhere, they 
were not for public sale, they cannot 
be sold in bookshops.” The British 
Embassy has asked the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs to investigate the 
incident “with a view to restoration 
of the seized property to their right- 
ful owners.” As with the seminary, 
nothing of the matter has been 
mentioned in Spanish newspapers. 

The Spanish Government’s posi- 
tion is that there is no Protestant 
problem in Spain, that the rights of 
religious minorities are safeguarded 
by Article Six of the Fuero de los 
Espanoles (Spain’s Bill of Rights), 
and that non-Catholics have the same 
recourse to law as any other citizens. 
In September 1952, these views were 
expressed officially as follows: 

“Neither the Fuero de los Espan- 
oles nor our Concordat with the Holy 
See gives the Government power to 
authorize Protestant proselytism. . . . 
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The majority of Spaniards believe 
that Protestant propaganda is an at- 
tempt at foreign penetration into the 
national life directed with the polit- 
ical aim of destroying the religious 
[Roman Catholic] unity that sub- 
stantially exists in Spain and that is 
recognized by all Spaniards. 

“There is no doubt that the few 
Spanish Protestants and the foreign 
Protestants who reside in Spain have 
recourse to legal channels . . . if 
they believe the rights conceded 
them by law have not been recog- 
nized. Thus it is evident that they 
have no need for the backing and 
support of foreign political and re- 
ligious organizations, .. .” 

The Government places the num- 
ber of Protestants in Spain at ap- 
proximately 20,000 in a population 
of 29 million. The Fuero de los Es- 
panoles was promulgated in July 
1945: Article Six reads: “No one 
shall be molested for his religious 
beliefs nor in the private exercise of 
his worship,” 

Spanish Protestants say that the 
catch in Article Six is the word 
“private.” This one word, they claim, 
is interpreted by the authorities in a 
restrictive sense totally incompatible 
with precepts of religious freedom 
and tolerance. The Fuero also pro- 
hibits any external manifestations of 
non-Catholic religions, Thus it is 
that no sign is permitted to be placed 
outside a Protestant chapel to iden- 
tify it. nor may Protestant services 
be announced in the press. 

Anothér grievance is that the mar- 
riage laws make it virtually im- 
possible for persons who were 
baptized in infancy as Catholics and 
who have since become Protestants 
to be legally married. Withdrawal! 
from the Roman Catholic Church 
is not recognized by the state, and 
the obtaining of civil marriage cer- 
tificates in such cases is extremely 
difficult. Without the civil marriage 
certificate, marriage in a Protestant 
chapel is not considered valid. In 
the eyes of the law, a couple so 
married are not man and wife, and 
their children are illegitimate. 
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REPORT FROM URUGUAY 





Crisis IN UTOPIA 


MoNnTEVIDEO 

HE Republic of Uruguay, long 

famous as the “Utopia of the Rio 

de la Plata” and the “Switzerland of 

South America,” faces serious eco- 
nomic and political troubles. 

The backbone of its economy has 
traditionally been grazing—raising 
cattle and sheep and processing meat 
and wool for export to Europe. But 
the grazing industry has changed 
significantly during the last fifteen 
years. 

During World War II, the Uru- 
guayan Government began a cam- 
paign to grow wheat, offering high 
prices. Many cattle-ranchers switched 
to wheat. The upshot: Big Monte- 
video packinghouses find themselves 
without cattle to slayghter and must 
import thousands of head from 
Argentina, while the Government has 
a wheat surplus it cannot handle. The 
internal market has absorbed all the 
wheat it can, and the Government 
subsidy makes Uruguayan wheat too 
expensive for foreign markets. So 
wheat is now being used as fodder. 

Furthermore, while neighboring 
Argentina has continually modern- 
ized its grazing methods, Uruguay 
continues to operate on antiquated 
lines. Thus, Uruguayan cattle are 
usually not slaughtered until they are 
four years old; the Argentines kill 
theirs at two. The Uruguayan grazer, 
supporting his cattle twice as long. 
gets half the “crop” for the same 
acreage as his Argentine counterpart. 

Equally serious is the situation in 
industry. Though Uruguay lacks in- 
dustrial raw materials, the Govern- 
ment has protected manufacturing at 
high levels for several decades. 
Industry, too, has now reached the 
saturation point. 


Textiles are hardest hit. High pro- 
tection has deprived textile manu- 
facturers of incentive to modernize, 
thus keeping costs high. Again. the 
local market has been more or less 
satisfied, and the expensiveness of the 
Uruguayan product bars effective 
competition abroad. A number of 


factories have closed in the last two | 
years, and unemployment is rather | 


extensive. 


Finally. Government finances are | 


shaky. For many years, the Govern- 
ment has been making ends meet by 
profits on currency manipulation. 
But with the decline in packing and 
the drop in the world price of wool. 
Uruguay’s other major export, these 
profits have dried up. For some time 
now. the Government has had to 
borrow, and it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult. Uruguayan Govern- 
ment bonds, which were selling at 
par several years ago, are now priced 
at 79. The banks are no longer will- 
ing to buy them, and _ individual 
buyers are scarce. 

Bringing the matter to a head is 
the present demand of Government 
employes for a wage increase. Their 
salaries have not gone up in almost 
five years, while prices have climbed 
steadily. Almost half the employed 
workers in Montevideo, which has 
over a third of Uruguay’s total popu- 
lation, work for the Government or 
one of its economic “autarchies.” 
(The latter include the Government: 
owned packinghouse, the alcohol and 
monopoly, and _ various 
Government 
employes work only half a day, and 


gasoline 
other organizations.) 
there is no civil service: Jobs are 
apportioned according to political 
agreements among the parties shat- 
ing in the Administration. 
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By Robert J. Alexander 


The proposed wage raises would 
increase the Government’s operating 
budget by about a third—and the 
Government doesn’t have the money. 
The principal source of borrowed 
funds still available to it is the 
social-security institutes—retirement 
and pension funds which cover virtu- 
ally all workers. Until recently, the 
institutes diversified their invest- 
ments, but now the Government is 
forcing them to buy its bonds. This 
cannot go on much longer, because 
the income from Government bonds 
is not sufficient to permit the insti- 
tutes to meet their obligations. Many 
of them are already behind in mak- 
ing retirement payments. 

As yet, the Government has done 
little to resolve these problems, be- 
cause there is a political as well as 
an economic crisis. 

Since the end of the dictatorship 
of 1933-42, Uruguay has been gov- 
erned by the Partido Colorado 
Baillista. This party was established 
within the traditional Partido Colo- 
rado by José Batlle, the great inno- 
vator of the first quarter of this 
century, who introduced social 
security, the “yardstick principle” in 
industry, and various other changes 
which gained Uruguay a reputation 
as the most socially advanced nation 
on the continent. 

But the Baitllista party has now 
split. One faction is headed by 
Batlle’s nephew, Luis Batlle Berres: 
the other by his son, Cesar Batlle 
Pacheco. The two factions are known 
as Fifteeners and Fourteeners re- 
spectively, after the numbers of their 
Tespective election tickets. The 
Fifteeners of Luis Batlle Berres are 
the majority group, but their foes 
are well represented in Congress. 
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After the last election, in 1954, the 
two Baillista factions worked to- 
gether, with representatives of both 
in the Cabinet. But the Fourteeners 
have just walked out, leaving the 
Government with a minority in 
Congress. It has been hard enough 
till now to get Government legisla- 
tion through Congress; it may be 
virtually impossible if the Four- 
teeners go into outright opposition. 

To meet this crisis, many people 
are thinking of revising the form of 
government. For the last five years. 
Uruguay has lived under a Council 
of Government instead of a Presi- 
dent. This was an old dream of José 
Batlle, who thought that nine “presi- 


PRESIDENT LUIS BATLLE BERRES 


dents,” instead of a single chief 
executive, would reduce the chances 
of dictatorship. But there is now 
much dissatisfaction with the Consejo 
de Gobierno. 

The Consejo’s strangest aspect is 
that the opposition is represented. 
Six of its nine members belong to the 
majority, in this case the Fifteener 
Batllistas; three represent the oppo- 
sition Partido Nacional, whose role 
has been frankly one of obstruction. 
Some Batllistas now advocate a re- 
turn to a single president; others 
think the Consejo should be made 
homogeneous. In any case, a change 
of regime is in the air. 





But such a change can do little to 
alter the facts of Uruguay’s economic 
life. That situation will probably get 
worse before it gets better. For were 
the Government to attack any of 
these economic ills, it would have to 
step on important political toes. 

For example, to change the wheat 
policy and encourage a renewal of 
grazing would antagonize farmers 
with heavy investments in wheat. 
Some years ago, the prospect of such 
a clash would not have inhibited a 
because the 
general 


Batllista government, 
Battlistas 
terms, the urban middle class, while 
the Nacionalistas spoke for the big 
landowners. But since the war there 
has been a melding of the two classes, 
with many landowners investing in 
industry and many industrialists buy- 
ing rural land. Thus there is no 


represented, in 


longer a clear economic distinction 
between the two major parties. 

Some of the other problems in- 
volve even more serious political 
risks. Paring down the number of 
Government employes, and_ placing 
the rest on an eight-hour day, would 
mean dismissing many good Battlista 
voters—a_ great sacrifice for a 
Batllista-led. government. Changing 
the Government’s policy toward in- 
dustry might increase unemployment, 
at least temporarily, and this, too, is 
politically dangerous. 

Unfortunately, it may be found 
easier to twist Uncle Sam’s beard 
than to come to grips with the coun- 
try’s problems. There is widespread 
dislike of American- and British- 
owned packinghouses. There is much 
complaint in the press about U.S. 
dumping of wheat in markets which 
Uruguayans feel might be theirs. In 
any case, there is a strong nationalist 
tide running, which politicians may 
find it practical to exploit. But, 
although Uruguay has some just 
grievances against the United States, 
“anti-Yanquism” is not a_ sufficient 
answer to its problems. It will take 
real political courage and statesman- 
ship to resolve the economic and 
political crisis. that is now facing 
Uruguay. 
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Russia’s 


Economic Challenge | 


By Hugh Gaitskell 


Leader, British Labor party 


Drab life for the people facilitates huge expansion of productive capacity 


/N THE last few months, a spate of articles have ap- 
late about Russian industrial progress—what it 
has been recently and what it is likely to be in the next 
few years. Interpreting statistics of economic growth is 
always tricky; when they are statistics about Russia, 
there is special need for caution. Unless, however, we 
are all the victims of a gigantic international hoax, it is 
possible to draw from the information now available 
several important conclusions. 

Total production of heavy industry in Russia has now 
passed and is moving well ahead of the combined output 
in this field of Britain and West Germany. This is true, 
in particular, of coal, steel and electricity. Nevertheless, 
since the population of Russia is over twice that of Britain 
and West Germany, output per head in heavy industry 
is still only half as great as in Western Europe. 

The plan for the next five years involves what by 
Western standards is a further sensational advance in 
heavy industry. Thus, coal output is to rise from 390 to 
590 million tons—making Russia easily the largest pro- 
ducer in the world. Steel is to rise from 48 to 68 million 
tons (still less than two-thirds of U.S. current output). 
Electricity is to rise from 166 to 320 billion kilowatts 
(half the U.S. output today). A comparable expansion— 
50 to 100 per cent in five years—is planned for oil and 
heavy engineering. The plan is only a plan and may not 
be fulfilled. But, judging by the success of the last plan. 
we cannot assume there will be any serious failure. 

The level of consumption in the next five years is also 
to rise, but less rapidly, although existing standards are 
very low. The Soviet worker is still among the worst fed, 
clothed and housed of the industrial countries of the 
world. The amount of housing space per person in the 
Russian towns is about 50 square feet, and it does not 
seem that there will be much improvement in the next 
five years, even though twice as many houses are to be 
built. The prospect in food is better—the plan envisages 
doubling the consumption of meat per head—but the in- 
crease in output of cotton fabrics is to be only 23 per 
cent in the five years, while durable consumer goods will 
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continue very scarce. In Russia, with a steel output al- 
ready twice as great as Britain’s, the number of passenger 
cars produced and available for the home market will be 
100,000 to 150,000 compared with 500,000 now in 
Britain. The small requirement of steel for consumer 
goods means that, out of every ton produced, far more 
than in the U.S. is available for the manufacture of 
investment goods. 

Two things, therefore, stand out. First, the general 
rate of expansion of output is very high, much higher 
than that of any Western country—about 10 per cent 
per annum. 

Secondly, the proportion of resources devoted to con- 
sumption is much lower and to defense and investment 
much higher in Russia than in the West. Exact compari- 
sons of investment consumption ratios in different coun- 
tries are notoriously difficult. But here again there is no 
room for doubt on the broad conclusion. Whereas in the 
West the proportion of resources devoted to consumption 
is of the order of 70 per cent, in Russia it is not much 
more than 40 per cent. If, in the future, this kind of 
difference continues, it cannot but be of the most pro- 
found importance. 

Moreover, if the Russians have advanced so far in less 
than forty years despite the colossal task of creating the 
new state and the heavy losses and tremendous devasta- 
tion of the Second World War, it seems highly probable 
that the Chinese will in time follow the same road. There 
is no reason to suppose their régime is in any way less 
ruthless; as a people they are certainly as industrious: 
and they will receive much help from Russia. The same 
type of development also appears to be planned in the 
satellite states, where the emphasis is also on a high rate 
of investment. 

I have neither the knowledge and ability nor the time 
and space to trace out all the implications of Russian and 
Chinese industrial progress. All I can do is to pick out 
a few of the more obvious questions which arise. 

First of all, how do the Russians do it? 

I have referred to rate of growth and rate of invest- 
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WORKERS’ WELFARE IS SACRIFICED TO MACHINERY 


ment. They are closely connected. The Russians could 
hardly be expecting a 50 per cent increase in coal and 
steel production if they had not had an exceptionally 
high rate of investment in the last few years, for example. 
in sinking new pits, developing old ones, erecting capacitv 
for producing coal-cutting machinery, coke ovens and 
steel works, etc. A high rate of investment makes pos- 
sible a high rate of growth in—as it were—the subsequent 
period. It is the same story with technical training, about 
which so much has recently been said and written. The 
Russians have made a huge investment here, and without 
doubt it is already contributing and will contribute still 
more to the achievement of unusually high rates of 
growth in industrial output. 

Thus we must regard as the most vital condition of 
Russia’s success her ability to restrict consumption, to 
hold down the standard of living now so as to devote 
an exceptionally high proportion of her resources to in- 
vestment for the future. Her Government can do this, of 
course, by direct decision. The plan provides that only 
so much capital and labor is available for producing con- 
sumer goods—and the goods in the shops are limited 
accordingly. 

But supposing there is an excess of consumer demand, 
an attempt by the people to buy more than the Govern- 
ment has decided shall be available? Whereas in a free 
economy this could easily lead to a balance of payments 
crisis, in a fully planned economy no such consequence 
follows. There would be no rise in imports or fall in ex- 
ports because both imports and exports, being directly 
controlled, would not be affected by the pull of consumer 
demand. The only effect would be longer queues, a 
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growth of the black market and a rise in prices. And 
the ensuing discontent which in a democracy could bring 
down a government can be ignored in a dictatorship. 

In fact, efforts would certainly be made in Russia to 
prevent any excess of demand from materializing at all. 
For example, in the new Five Year Plan the increase in 
the wage bill provided for is only 30 per cent, compared 
with a 60 per cent increase in National Income. There 
is no difficulty in preventing a wage-price spiral where 
free collective buying does not exist and trade unions are 
simply the instruments of state policy! 

Keeping down consumption by direct decision of a 
government which does much as it likes is certainly part 
of the explanation of Russia’s swift industrial develop- 
ment. The power of dictatorship is also evident in an- 
other way. It is able by direct instructions, and by the 
free use of material incentives, to obtain the pattern of 
labor distribution—as between different skills and indus- 
tries—which it wants. The large differences in pay and 
privileges which exist in the Soviet Union have often 
been noted. To some extent they may be just the result 
of the new ruling class establishing itself. But they cer- 
tainly also reflect a deliberate attempt to relate material 
rewards to different degrees and kinds of effort and skill 
and ability in accordance with, the respective contribu- 
tions made by these to what the Government regards as 
the needs of the economy. 

The difficulty of doing any such thing in a democracy 
where there is a most uneven distribution of wealth, a still 
far from democratic system of education and at the same 
time complete freedom for individuals to organize them- 
selves into groups to protect their interests, need hardly 
be stressed. But in Russia, where no sectional groupings 
are allowed to challenge the absolute power of the state, 
such complications do not arise. If the Government thinks 
it right to pay scientists more, they are paid more. 

Thirdly, the pace of economic advance in Russia no 
doubt also owes something to the economies of large scale 
production—in particular to the high degree of standardi- 
zation and the pooling of knowledge in the manufacture 
of engineering products. Such economies are obtained 
in Western countries by larger firms, but in Russia there 
is no question of waiting for them to become available 
slowly. They are there—as it were—for the taking, be- 
cause the Government can determine the structure and 
organization of an industry. In contrast to the other rea- 
sons for Russian progress, this advantage is not nearly 
so closely dependent upon the political system. It is a 
subject which might well repay further study. 

What are the consequences of Russia’s swift industria] 
development, especially in the heavy industries? It can 
be argued that there is nothing abnormal about this, 
that she is simply building a large enough base on which 
to rest, a little later, an equally sensational growth in the 
output of consumer goods; that she prefers to have a 
sudden, very large increase in the standard of living in, 
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say, ten years’ time—with a flood of cars, refrigerators, 
washing machines, etc.—instead of a more gradual in- 
crease between now and then. 

It may even be added that perhaps the rise in living 
standards when it comes will bring with it strong pres- 
sure for a more liberal régime, for opportunities to travel, 
for all those freedoms which other industrially advanced 
nations enjoy. 

It may be so. But there is no denying there are other 
possibilities which, so long as the rulers of Russia still 
believe that it is the destiny of Communism to expand 
over the whole world and that it is their duty to do all 
in their power to assist this development, must be taken 
seriously. 

I do not myself rank high among these possibilities 
open, military aggression, begun with a full realization 
The deterrent effect of the 
It is, indeed, a 


that it means a major war. 
hydrogen bomb is probably decisive. 
remarkable historical coincidence that the democracies 
have been given the protection of this particular weapon 
in the very decade in which the balance of economic 
power and, therefore, of conventional military power 
seems to be turning against them and in favor of the 
Communist dictatorships. 

Nor can one avoid the less comfortable conclusion that 
the most dangerous event for the easy-going, luxury- and 
liberty-loving West (in the absence of all-round disarma- 
ment) would be the discovery by Russia as well as the 
West of an effective defense against nuclear attack—if 
this meant returning to a position where power lay once 
again with those countries which enjoy overwhelming 
quantitative predominance in manpower and in the in- 
struments of war. 

Such a discovery, however, seems unlikely. 
the widely held view that the Russian tactics, for the mo- 
ment at least, are to expand the power and influence of 
Communism through economic and political penetration. 
especially in the so-called uncommitted areas. 

The execution of the new industrial plan will be of 
great help to them in their task. They will certainly be 
in a position, if they so desire, to provide economic and 
technical aid on a very large scale. And while no doubt 
the call on this from China will be substantial, there should 
be no great difficulty in time in supplying certain other 
countries as well. 

Of course, they may not do this and, of course, like the 
rest of us they will have to balance these claims against 
those of their own people. The fact remains that, since 
the dictatorship in Russia is now clearly making a suc- 
cess of its economic policy, it will be very much better 
able to afford an aggressive foreign economic policy than 
ever before. 

In face of this challenge, what should the democra- 
cies do? 

It seems that for the moment, while Russian industrial 
strength, though growing fast, is still far less than that of 
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the West and while the demands made by China upon her 
must still be very heavy, they should be in a position to 
provide far more aid for the uncommitted countries than 
Russia is likely to offer. A levy of one per cent of their 
national income means only that they must defer a fur. 
ther rise in their relatively high living standards for six 
months—and it is doubtful whether Russia as yet could 
or would outbid even this. 

Whether the democracies possess either the will to do 





such a thing or the political skill effectively to counter | 
Communist propaganda and infiltration is another matter. | 
But the urgency of acting now is not in doubt; for with | 


every year that goes by the Russians are more likely to be 
able and willing to step up their program of economic 
penetration, 

There remain the more fundamental questions. Is the 
relative economic power of the democracies certain to 
decline? And what can they do to prevent this? 

It can fairly be said that there is no need as yet to be- 
come alarmist. Most of the Russian targets for total in- 


oe 


dustrial output'in 1960 are well below present U.S. levels | 
and, of course, still further below U.S. output per head. | 


Russia has still a long way to go before she catches 
America as she is today—and, after all, America is not 
standing still. 

But the pace of U.S. advance is certainly much slower 
than that of Russia. Indeed, contrary to common belief. 


U.S. industrial output is not rising exceptionally fast. It | 


does so for short periods as unemployment declines in the 
upswing of the minor trade fluctuations which still con- 
tinue. But over a longer period, including recessions, the 
average rate of expansion has been recently no greater 
than in Britain where, indeed, output per head has actu- 
ally risen faster. Those who talk so glibly about the great 
success of American economic freedom, and argue that 
we must choose either this or a Russian totalitarian sys- 
tem, ignore the figures. If Soviet economic development 
is less of a threat to the U.S. than to Britain, it is only be- 
cause the size of the American national product (both in 
total and per head) is so much greater, and not because 
her rate of growth is more rapid than Britain’s. 

Both because of the need to provide far more adequate 
assistance for the still uncommitted and underdeveloped 
areas of the world and because of the longer-term danger 
of Communist economic supremacy, it seems to me clear, 
however, that the democracies ought to be devoting more 
of their resources to investment both at home and over: 
seas and less to consumption. Exactly how this can be 
brought about is beyond the scope of this article, although 
it is a matter to which a great deal of thought has been 
and still needs to be given. Precisely because democracy 
rejects force and fraud—the weapons of the dictator—it 
must rely on a far higher degree of national understand- 
ing and cooperation by the people. How to obtain this 
in a period of cold war is the greatest challenge of 
our time. 
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By Adam Bromke 


Reds Recognize 


Western Propaganda 


Satellites bothered by broadcasts, balloons 


HE COMMUNIST technique for 

dealing with Western propa- 
ganda has recently undergone a 
drastic change. Previously, the Com- 
munists had been largely ignoring 
it; now they apparently have been 
forced by its effectiveness to counter- 
attack. 

One illustration was the recent 
Communist campaign against U.S. 
propaganda balloons. The Soviet 
Union and a number of satellites 
lodged carefully synchronized official 
protests with Washington: Nothing 
was said, of course, about the propa- 
carried by the balloons; 
rather, they had suddenly become a 
menace to air transport and to the 
safety of the population. 

Even more than our balloons, how- 
ever, Western radio propaganda up- 
sets the Communist rulers’ compo- 
sure. With modern technological ad- 
vances, jamming can no longer be 
wholly effective, and the Communists 
are now facing the fact that their 
people do listen to broadcasts from 
the West. Satellite newspapers and 
radio programs are now being criti- 
cized officially for failing to provide 
sufficient interesting and convincing 
material to draw their audience away 
from the foreign misleaders. Thus, 
the Polish daily Zycie Warszawy 
(Warsaw Life) wrote: ; 

“It is a shame that Poles know so 
little about what is going on in the 
world; this is mostly the fault of our 
press, which forces those who are 
eager to get information to listen to 
the ‘Free Europe’ broadcasts.” 

Other publications have gone even 
further, calling for the discussion of 
critical issues which had long been 


ganda 
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taboo behind the Iron Curtain. K. 
Dziewanowski expounded this theme 
in the official organ of the Associa- 
tion of Polish Journalists: 
“Some cautious persons . 
that it is better not to write about 
painful, controversial or irritating 


. claim 


matters because in that way we sup- 
ply the enemy with a weapon. It has 
been known for some time now that 
the policy of ignoring those events 
brought very poor results, since they 
were even more eagerly commented 
upon by the enemy, who explained 
our silence as a sign of weakness.” 

Numerous articles have appeared 
in the Polish press stressing the need 
for more objective and interesting 
reporting. Several papers even polled 
their readers on the subject. In some 
cases, the latter cautiously comment- 
ed on favorable aspects of life in the 
West, and a few were even frank 
enough to suggest less adulatory re- 
ports on the Soviet Union. 

An interesting experiment in psy- 
chological warfare was recently initi- 
ated by the Polish Communist re- 
gime when it set up a new radio sta- 
tion, Radio Kraj (Homeland), as part 
of its campaign to repatriate Polish 
exiles now living in the West. The 
Radio Kraj broadcasts represeat a 
complete departure from the former 
approach. Serious issues are dis- 
cussed, and every effort is made to 
present them as objectively as pos- 
sible. Certain shortcomings of life in 
contemporary Poland are conceded, 
and criticism of Western countries is 
less aggressive than in the past. It is 
significant that these broadcasts can 
be heard in Poland as well as by 
émigrés abroad. Since the Communist 


regime can harly count on winning 
back more than a negligible propor- 
tion of the latter, it may be that 
Radio Kraj is primarily a device to 
cope with Western propaganda with- 
in the country without officially ad- 
mitting the fact. 

The current Communist shift in 
tactics, largely compelled by the ef- 
fectiveness of Radio Free Europe, 
BBC and other Western radio sta- 
tions, should not be interpreted 
chiefly as a sign of weakness. On the 
contrary, it carries grave potential 
hazards for the West. 

The real objective of the new Com- 
munist technique is not to widen 
freedom of thought behind the Iron 
Curtain, but quite the reverse. By 
renouncing narrow dogmatism and 
seeking more convincing arguments, 
the Communists hope to win public 
opinion to their side. Their basic 
aims remain, but their methods are 
being improved. This was made very 
clear in a series of articles last Janu- 
ary in the Warsaw Przeglad Kul- 
turalny (Cultural Review). In them, 
Jerzy Putrament, Vice-Chairman of 
the Association of Polish Writers, set 
forth the new line: 

“The practice of culling from 
America shortcomings and 
abominations, the practice of show- 
ing everything black, actually not 
only did not strengthen our society 
against what is hostile and dangerous 
in America but, on the contrary, 
drowned these darkest sides in a 
flood of vague generalities. In attack- 
ing with a savage cry unimportant 
details like Coca-Cola, boogie-woogie, 
chewing gum, etc., we turned our 
readers’ attention from the true dis- 
grace of America—anti-Negro, bar- 
barian racism; the true danger of 
America—the omnipotence of capital 

.; the true threat of America— 
her alliance with the German revan- 
chiste forces.” 

Western propaganda agencies have 
a right to be encouraged by recent 
developments. At the same time, they 
must recognize that the new Commu- 


only 


nist propaganda shrewdness calls for 
equal shrewdness on their part. 
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Hawaii Is 


HonoLuLu 

IGHT HOURS by air from San 

= Francisco sits the Territory of 
Hawaii. Tourism, understandably 
seeking out the traveler’s coin, has 
sold Hawaii as a palm-draped bower 
for dark-skinned, barefoot houris, 
_ who, stimulated by uninhibited urges 
of hospitality, await the Mainland 
male. Their counterpart, naturally, is 
the sun-browned,  ukelele-playing 
beach boy, who promises all kinds of 
high romance for Mainland females. 

Interspersed with the easy wooing, 
the rustling of hula skirts (made in 
Tokyo or Manila), and the plunking 
of these simplified Portuguese man- 
dolins is the human backdrop of 
happy. childlike “natives,” who main- 
tain “old Hawaii”—or, as tourism 
likes to render it, Havah’hi. The 
happy locals allegedly live without 
spinning and weaving—anything, 
that is, but hips and eyes. They pick 
breadfruit and coconuts and occa- 
sionally dreamily catch a fish or two 
—with hand-made, coconut-fiber nets. 
of course—in one of the charming 
“tropical lagoons” which surround 
spectacular mountains. Thus, a real- 
istic picture of Hawaii and the posi- 
tive pattern it suggests for American 
foreign policies in Asia are obscured 
by a cloud of pleasant nonsense. 

To set the record straight, the is- 
land of Oahu, comprising Honolulu 
City and County, is about 40 miles 
long by an average 20 miles wide. It 
contains over 400,000 people and is 
thoroughly modernized and even in- 
dustrialized. Alert intellectually, it 
supports one of the best school sys- 
tems in the United States, including 
the 6,000-student University of 


By L. Edward Shuck Jr. 


Hawaii, staffed by a highly qualified 
faculty of 300. There are more 
privately-owned automobiles _ per 
capita than in any other county in 
the United States except Los Angeles. 
If Honolulu drivers were not excep- 
tionally courteous, traffic conditions 
would be dangerous. 

Islanders pay income and other 
Federal taxes at per-capita rates 
higher than the national average. The 
people like baseball, football, track, 
and Sunday afternoon drives. In the 
outback are highly mechanized pine- 
apple and sugar plantations, resort 
hotels, Army reservations and a few 
delightful swimming beaches, rimmed 
by crowds of gas-buggies, not out- 
rigger canoes. When adults go bare- 
foot here, they do so by intelligent 
choice, not out of poverty or ignor- 
ance. Bare-breasted women would re- 
ceive as gruff treatment from the local 
police as they would in Kansas City. 

Everybody speaks English. Most 
of the population has been literate 
for well over a century. English is 
the language of the home, except for 
a handful of oldsters who prefer the 
rhythm of old-country tongues, just 
as do many old folks in New York, 
Jersey City and Chicago. Over 80 
per cent of those eligible voted in 
the last election—a figure well above 
the national average and especially 
surprising because Islanders cannot 
vote for a President or Governor. 
Eighty-five per cent of them, more- 
over, are native-born Americans. 

The tourist brochures, to be sure, 
are right in many ways. One is ap- 
prehensive not of their statements but 
of their tremendous success. This 
territory possesses, for example, the 





More Than Hula Skirts 


climate which Florida boasts about. 
Its mood is courteous and friendly 
and probably a good deal more 
sincere and charitable than that of 
Miami or Los Angeles. Whether the 
justly famed “aloha spirit” comes 
from the 18th-century feuding Poly- 
nesians, or from the heavy popula- 
tion of Orientals whose grandparents 
learned their manners in Japan, 
China and the Philippines, is debata- 
ble. The aloha spirit exists and is 
authentic. But the value of the Ter- 
ritory—which is about the size of 
Connecticut and has a total popula- 
tion of nearly 520,000—lies well 
beyond the fanciful and frivolous. 

Early in the last century, gun- 
powder and iron, combined with 
economic convenience, brought unity 
and order in Hawaii. By 1850, the 
pre-white, stone-age culture of the 
Polynesians here had been substanti- 
ally canceled out. Some inconsequen- 
tials, like a few exotic words to en- 
rich the colloquial language and the 
efforts to establish a largely ersatz 
“Hawaiian” music and dance, have 
been revived by general acclaim dur- 
ing the present century. They are 
pleasant and contribute to local 
pride—as does scrapple in Pennsy]- 
vania, joy-riding in side-wheelers out 
of St. Louis or Louisville, or cow- 
boy boots in Dallas. Nevertheless, 
under the impact of foreigners the 
socially rigid, authoritarian, pre- 
literate and pre-scientific culture of 
the original inhabitants of these is- 
lands was almost completely obliter- 
ated by the last half of the last cen- 
tury. 

The charming, easy-going device 
of transitional control, the Hawaiian 
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monarchy as set up by Caucasian ad- 
visers, did not obscure the fact that 
a new cultural synthesis was in the 
process of creation. Today, the is- 
land is a distinctly new Pacific com- 
munity which is both “modern Ha- 
waiian” and, in the larger sense of 
political obligations and allegiance, 
most completely American. Here is a 
microcosm of the 21st century. Here 
have been brought the cultural 
peculiarities of all the continents. 
These conglomerate origins have 
simultaneously created a new world 
culture and a distinctly American 
culture. In no other sizable spot in 


HONOLULU: ‘CLOUD OF PLEASANT NONSENSE’ OBSCURES REALITY 


the world do so many races and 
variously cultivated individuals live 
together in such a high degree of 
creative harmony. Hawaii’s ruling 
élite is composed of persons of Cau- 
casian, Japanese, Chinese and part- 
Hawaiian ancestry. The beauty of the 
situation, sociologically speaking, is 
not that miscegenation has taken 
place with abandon. In the main, it 
hasn’t—to the degree often suggested 
by sentimentalists—except for the 
Potpourri or part-Hawaiians, who 
seem to provide the connection for 
most of the gene-mixing. 
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Satisfaction is provided rather by 
the fact that people representing the 
nations of Europe, Asia and the 
Pacific islands meet and live to- 
gether as equals cooperating in the 
development of a society made richer 
and more meaningful by their mutual 
respect for varying traditions. The 
Caucasian proportion, not incident- 
ally, is very nearly the same as in 
the world as a whole. As Hawaii is 
part of America, it serves as a de- 
monstration that American culture is 
sufficiently flexible, mature and 


sophisticated to lead the world of a 
hundred years from now. For this 





j 


Hawaii is not a narrow community 
of Caucasian dominance, nor is it 
the community of yesterday in which 
different levels of citizenship rights 
were assigned according to skin pig- 
mentation or to theological allegi- 
ance. 

It remains unfortunate that this 
territory remains deprived of state- 
hood. One searches vainly for any 
basic logic in the most prevalent 
arguments against statehood: “Non- 
contiguity” has become meaningless 
since the communications revolution. 
“Special interests of national de- 





fense” is just an abdication of think- 
ing. To equate metropolitan, heavily- 
populated Hawaii with pioneering 
Alaska is to reveal one’s ignorance 
about both territories. “Political im- 
maturity” is the time-worn cliché 
offered by Republicans when Demo- 
crats control the Territorial Legis- 
lature and by Democrats when the 
Republicans control it. It has been 
used against statehood applications 
for over a century. It is as amusing 
as it is irrelevant to those who have 
made any study at all of the frequent 
antics of legislatures in Albany. 
Springfield, Sacramento and _ else- 
where. 

For too long now, there has ap- 
parently been a willingness to ignore 
the fact that the only seemingly rock- 
founded reason for continued denial 
of statehood for Hawaii is racial pre- 
judice. We cannot keep flagellating 
ourselves about this national charac- 
ter flaw, the evil effects of which arc 
so rapidly being ameliorated. Never- 
theless, the dimensions of the error 
we are making with regard to Hawai- 
ian statehood should be more care- 
fully thought through. 

Statehood pleas by Hawaii are 
so old and continuous that they are 
doubtless boring to other Americans 
who enjoy the full rights of citizen- 
ship. But, when one takes a longer 
look at Hawaii’s potentialities as an 
instrument of American policies in 
Asia, a new perspective opens up. The 
issue becomes “practical” instead of 
resting merely on logic and simple 
human justice. Indeed, accepting Ha- 
waii as a full member of the union 
might well be the answer to our des- 
perate search for some key of influ- 
ence in Asia. As matters stand now. 
Asians generally—and, perhaps, log- 
ically—regard Hawaii somewhat as 
they once regarded the Philippines— 
as a colony largely inhabited by peo- 
ple whom “Americans” regard as 
second-class human beings because 
the majority are of non-Caucasian 
origin. So long as Hawaii remains a 
territory, it remains an example of 
Caucasians relegating non-Cauca- 
sians to inferior status. 


CHAMBERLIN 


RIMES are sometimes committed 
C: the name of liberalism, as 
well as in the name of liberty. An 
organization known as the Liberal 
Citizens of Massachusetts is unmis- 
takably attitude 
toward pro-Communist causes, rather 
less liberal in its judgments of 
American policy. 

One noticed at a recent meeting 
sponsored by this organization that 


“liberal” in its 


any gibe at the bipartisan American 
policy of opposing U.S. recognition 
and a UN seat for the Red Chinese 
dictatorship was greeted with a 
storm of approving cackles. There 
never seemed to be any consideration 
for the possibility that the murder 
and torture of many American pris- 
oners, the horrible brainwashing per- 
formed on others, the continued 
presence of Red Chinese forces in 
Korea, the 
Americanism of the Mao Tse-tung 


and aggressive anti- 
regime afforded solid justification 
for the U.S, stand. 

Indeed, the atmosphere at the 
meeting recalled a vivid scene in 
Dostoyevsky’s The Possessed, a brief 
summary of which I quote: 

“The maniac who kept waving his 
fist behind the scenes suddenly ran 
onto the platform... . 

“ ‘Never in the thousand years of 
its senseless existence had Russia 
sunk to such ignominy.’ . . 

“A frantic yell rose from the whole 
hall; there was a deafening roar of 
applause; almost half the audience 
was applauding; 
was excusable, Russia was being put 
to shame publicly, before everyone. 
Who could fail to roar with de- 
light?” 


their enthusiasm 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





Not-So-Innocent 
From Red China 


The occasion of the Liberal Citi- 
zens’ gathering was a speech by a 
Mr. William Hinton, who had spent 
six years (1947-1953) in Communist 
China working in a tractor station, 
first under UNRRA, then under the 
Communist Government. Throughout 
his talk, I was conscious of a strange 
“this is where I came in” feeling. 

Red China, in Mr. Hinton’s pic- 
ture, was all sweetness and _ light, 
with enthusiastic intellectuals and co- 
operating peasants all pitching in to 
build the good society. On the basis 
of his speech, one could not have 
guessed that he had been living in 
China during a reign of terror, the 
dimensions of which may _ be 
gathered from the following random 
Communist statements: 

e The Shanghai People’s Daily of 
July 12, 1951 reported that one of 
the largest mass executions two days 
before eliminated 277 “counter-re- 
volutionaries.” 

e The high Communist official 
Teng Tzu-hui, reporting on the situa- 
tion in the Central-South Region on 


November 21. 1951, said that from- 


the winter of 1949-50 to November 
1951 1,150,000 “native 
bandits” were inactivated—of whom 
28 per cent, or 322.000, were slain. 

e Fu Tso-yi. reporting for the 
Ministry of Water Conservation in 
October 1952, stated that in the past 
two years 10,370,000 conscripted 
workers had participated in water- 
conservation work throughout China 
under the supervision of 320,000 


armed police. 


more than 


Up to the question period, one 
might have set Mr. Hinton down as 
a good-hearted innocent who couldn’t 





distinguish a concentration camp 
from a workers’ health resort and | 
who would somehow never be | 
around when a mass execution was | 
in progress. But in dodging ques. | 
tions on slave labor and wholesale | 
executions and on why 15,000 out of 
some 20,000 Chinese prisoners in 
Korea preferred Formosa to Red 
China, he displayed a good deal of 
the propagandistic that 
often accompanies emotional zeal. 


cunning 


Suddenly, I realized where my 
sense of a twice-told tale had come 
from. Mr. Hinton was the reincar- 
nation, 35 years later, of Albert 
Rhys Williams giving New York 
audiences the same fairy-tale ver- 
sion of Communism taking power 
in Russia, publishing his Seventy- 
Nine Questions about the Bolsheviks 
and the Soviets, all slanted to pro- 
duce soothing conclusions: 

“Q. So the Bolsheviks do not want 
to kill the bourgeoisie?” 

“A. No, they only want to put 
them to work.” 


a 


Statesmen, like baseball players, | 


make errors as well as hits. Winston 
Churchill made a double error when, 


in a speech at Aachen, he suggested | 


a 


that the Soviet Union might qualify | 
for membership in NATO. This pro- | 
posal was voiced by Molotov at the | 
Berlin Conference early in 1954. It | 


was far more logical coming from 
Molotov, who wanted to disrupt the 
Atlantic alliance, than from Church- 
ill, who in the same speech called 
NATO the free world’s best hope. 

An alliance of everybody against 
nobody, which is what NATO would 
be following admission of the So- 
viets, makes no sense whatever. If 
the happy time should come when 
there is no need for combined de- 
fense against Communist aggression, 
NATO could conceivably be dis: 
solved. But with that time almost 
certainly far away, the suggestion 
that the Soviet Union be admitted to 
NATO is confusing. In making such 
a suggestion in Germany, Churchill, 
to put it mildly, was not helping 
Chancellor Adenauer. 
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Life Among the Philanthropoids 


The Ford Foundation: The Men and the Millions. 


By Dwight Macdonald. 
Reynal. 186 pp. $3.50. 


THIs Is an excellent unauthorized 
biography of the world’s biggest 
foundation. Its capital is now in 
the neighborhood of some $3 billion. 
Besides the annual grants, computed 
in hundreds of thousands and mil- 
lions of dollars, the trustees of the 
Ford Foundation recently approved 
two appropriations: one of $290 mil- 
lion for hospitals and medical schools, 
and another of $500 million for pri- 
vately-supported colleges and univer- 
sities. These appropriations probably 
exceed any grant ever made in hu- 
man history by a private foundation. 
“It took the Rockefeller Foundation 
[one of the biggest] forty years to 
to give away the sum which the Ford 
Foundation now proposed to divide 
in the next eighteen months between 
the nation’s colleges, hospitals, and 
medical schools.” 

In a gracefully readable, now 
mildly satirical, now benignly hu- 
morous style, Macdonald accurately 
describes the reasons for its establish- 
ment and gigantic expansion by three 
generations of Fords, and tells of the 
fourteen trustees and some forty 
“philanthropoids” who determine its 
policies and grants. The book con- 
cisely outlines the life-history of the 
Foundation, its basic divisions, and 
the main philanthropies and research 
projects financed by it. Finally, 
Macdonald gives a positive and nega- 
tive evaluation of its activities. 

All in all, his evaluation appears 
essentially sound to me. He rightly 
dismisses the silly political accusa- 
tions that the Foundation is promot- 
ing either Communist, Socialist, “un- 
American” causes or “reactionary,” 
“big-business” interests. He does not 
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Reviewed by Pitirim A. Sorokin 


Professor of Sociology, Harvard University; for- 
mer president, International Congress of Sociology 


question its official purpose—“to ad- 
vance human welfare.” and finds that 
this goal has been sincerely pursued, 
in many cases successfully. 

The 


and even some harmful effects, are 


Foundation’s shortcomings, 
largely due to its very bigness and 
to its difficult task of promotion of 
human welfare. Since the trustees and 
officers are all too human, they are 
not exempt from the humanum errare 
est. Their wrong preconceptions, bias, 
and incompetence are_ responsible 
for their faulty judgments and mis- 
takes. When a wrong decision is ap- 
plied on a large scale, it is bound to 
produce a wrong result on a large 
scale also. 

Financially supporting only a pet 
faction and current of thought in an 
educational, scientific or welfare 
field, the Foundation enormously: re- 
inforces that faction or current, and 
indirectly undermines other factions 
and currents which are sometimes 
more sound and creative than the 
Foundation’s favorite. Liberally fi- 
nancing mainly huge team research 
projects, the Foundation weakens 
many a great genius who, as Albert 
Einstein correctly remarked, “is a 
horse for single harness, and cut out 
for tandem or teamwork; for well I 
know that in order to attain any de- 
finite goal, it is imperative that one 
person should do the thinking and 
commanding.” 

This preference of the Foundation 
for huge collective projects explains 
why the list of its amply financed 
projects contains among its research- 
ers very few, if any, truly great 
names in the psychosocial and edu- 
cational sciences; why its biggest 


divisions are headed. and its research 
projects are carried on, by either 
mediocrities, “smart alecks” or in- 
competent nonentities. Finally, this 
situation also makes comprehensible 
the regrettable fact that despite hun- 
dreds of millions spent for huge 
team-research enterprises, nothing 
startling, even truly significant, has 
come thus far out of this “mass- 
production of research on the assem- 
bly lines” of the Foundation. 

A conspicuous waste of big funds 
is another defect connected with the 
preceding one. Various divisions of 
the Foundation, like the Fund for 
the Republic, the Behavioral Sci- 
ences project and others, have spent 
now $100,000, now $300,000, now 
$700,000, now $1 million or more 
for research adventures which have 
not yielded any important results, and 
which could have been done on a 
grant a tenth or a twentieth the size. 

In scientific research and related 
fields, “the bigger is not always 
best.” Here, 
(modestly supported to keep his soul 
and body together) is likely to make 
a discovery or create a masterpiece 
of great value which hundreds of re- 


one creative genius 


search team-workers can never pro- 
In these creative fields, there 
is no tangible correlation between 


duce. 


the amount of money spent and the 
fruitfulness of the results. 

The Foundation would likely ob- 
tain much more important results if, 
instead only its 


collective 


of overfinancing 


pet factions and huge 
projects, it modestly supported all 
the important diverse currents in a 
given field and financed scientific, 


cultural and educational projects of 
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eminent individual creators and 
promising young talents as well as 
the huge collective projects of medi- 
ocre research-makers., Likewise, the 
promotion of human welfare by the 
Foundation would probably bring 
a much richer harvest if the choice 
among a multitude of submitted 
projects were made by a board of 
the most eminent experts in a given 


field—instead of, as now, by a little 
bureaucrat placed through chance in 
a big position in the Foundation, or 
even by a board of the Foundation’s 
trustees and “philanthropoids” who 
are often incompetent to pass sound 
judgment on the merits of this or 
that project. However good, the 
mere experience of a business execu- 
tive or college administrator is not 


enough for a sound selection of fruit. 
ful projects in scientific, educational, 
cultural and ameliorative fields. 
These and similar defects of the 
Foundation have notably sterilized 
its immense creative potential. Let 
us hope that it will free itself from 





these shortcomings, and let us wish 
it the fullest measure of success in 


advancing human welfare. 





Jottings by Mencken 


Minority Report: H. L. Mencken’s Notebooks. 


By H. L. Mencken. 
Knopf. 293 pp. $3.95. 


It 1s too bad that Mencken died 
before his old friend Alfred Knopf 
could bring out these Notebooks. 
Now, recalling his great days in the 
Twenties, when he was “master of 
the revels” and agent provocateur of 
the “gay fellows tossing dead cats in 
sanctuaries,” remembering how furi- 
ously stimulating he was, how great 
a liberating force, one hesitates to 
cast a cool critical eye upon his late 
production when he is no longer 
around to make a hot riposte. 

It is too bad that one can’t respond 
with much enthusiasm to these “jot- 
tings,” which, as he explains in his 
preface, he dug out of his “bin” of 
notes and arranged for publication in 
1948, just before his first stroke. 
On the whole, I consider their publi- 
cation a mistake. The Notebooks tell 
us nothing new about Mencken; in- 
deed, as we read item after item la- 
boring the same simple points, the 
total effect is to make more apparent 
than ever the essential poverty and 
even puerility of his thought. 

Nor do they really interest or en- 
tertain us. But this very lack of en- 
tertainment suggests an interesting 
hypothesis. Presumably, these notes 
are first, unrevised drafts. Most strik- 
ing about them is the fact that, though 
they have the clarity and precision 
his writings usually possess, they 
lack almost entirely the pungency, 
gusto, bombast and preposterous in- 
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vective of the Ur-Mencken. It didn’t 
just come naturally, then, that gor- 
geous rhetoric. If these jottings are 
fair evidence, writing came as hard 
to him as to ordinary mortals; his 
style was as flat as anyone else’s until 
he had worked it over with his gloat- 
ing, hating care. For page after page 
here, we leaf through obvious, dreary 
stuff like “Philosophy consists very 
largely of one philosopher arguing 
that all others are jackasses.” Then. 
suddenly, we are awakened by an 
article written for the Baltimore Sun 
but never published, and we see how 
he made his ideas sparkle and boom 
when he wrote up his jottings for 
publication. Only one other item in 
this book even approximates this 
liveliness: 

“What is the function that a clergy- 
man performs in the world? Answer: 
He gets his living by assuring idiots 
that he can save them from an imagi- 
nary hell. It is a business almost in- 
distinguishable from that of a seller 
of snake-oil for rheumatism. As for 
a lawyer, he is simply, under our 
cash-register civilization, one who 
teaches scoundrels how to commit 
their swindles without too much risk. 
As for a physician, he is one who 
spends his whole life trying to pro- 
long the lives of persons whose 
deaths, in nine cases out of ten, would 
be a public benefit. The case of the 
pedagogue is even worse. Consider 


him in his highest incarnation: the 
university professor. What is his 
function? Simply to pass on to fresh 
generations of numbskulls a body of 
so-called knowledge that is fragment- 
ary, unimportant and, in large part, 
untrue. His whole professional ac- 
tivity is circumscribed by the preju- 


dices, vanities and avarices of his | 


university trustees, i.e., a committee 


of soap-boilers, nail-manufacturers, 
bank-directors and politicians. The | 
moment he offends these vermin, he | 
is done. He cannot so much as think | 
aloud without running a risk of hav- | 


ing them fan his pantaloons.” 
Mencken started out as a_late- 

nineteenth-century materialist, atheist 

and Nietzschean aristocrat, and so he 


remained. “I can’t recall ever chang: | 
ing my mind about any capital mat- | 


ter,” he says here. From this fixed | 


vantage, he 
democracy, especially in its idealistic, 
do-good, Protestant, intolerant as 
pects. If he was as intolerant and as 
wont to stretch and twist the facts as 
were the politicians, reformers and 
Methodist ministers he abhorred, he 
was an invaluable antidote to the 
moral and mental complacency that 
seems endemic in Anglo-Saxon de- 
mocracy. But when, as in this book, 
his essentially simple ideas are pre- 
sented in a temporal vacuum and 
strung one after another without the 
adornment of his virtuoso style, they 
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turn out to be singularly unexciting: 

“The thing I have tried to preach 
is simply homage to facts, clear and 
free thinking, intellectual decency.” 

“The torch of civilization is car- 
ried .. . by a small minority of rest- 
less and enterprising men.” 

“Moral certainty is always a sign 
of cultural inferiority. The more un- 
civilized the man, the surer he is that 
he knows precisely what is right and 
what is wrong. The truly civilized 
man is always skeptical. . . . His cul- 
ture is based on ‘I am not too sure.’ ” 

“The elements in democracy that 
are sound in logic and of genuine cul- 
tural value may be very briefly listed. 
They are: (1) equality before the 
law; (2) the limitation of govern- 
ment; (3) free speech. 

“All the rest of the democratic 
dogma is, at best, dubious, and at 


-worst palpable nonsense. No profes- 


sional whooper-up of democracy, so 
far as I know, is in favor of the three 
things I have listed.” 

Mencken wrote a lot of half-truths 
and some patent nonsense. But none 
of that really matters. His greatness 
and his influence lay exactly in his 
stubborn refusal to be reasonable. 
For all his invective against Prot- 
estants, he belongs in that great line 
of American protestants who could 
not be content with things as they 
were and would not be cowed into 
lowing peacefully with the herd. May- 
be our society stands in greater need 
of these irreverent, irrepressible 
iconoclasts than do other societies, 
and we have usually kept alive a few 
vocal ones. The complacency of the 
Twenties brought out several, of 
whom Mencken was the most unre- 
strained and exuberant. 

But in this age of the new com- 
placency we listen in vain for some- 
one like him. What a wonderful time 
he would have had during the Mc- 
Carthy madness! How refreshing it 
would be if in these moderate days 
we still had a raucous voice that 
could honestly boast: “So far as I can 
recall, I have never written a single 
commendatory word of any sitting 
President of the United States”! 


June 4, 1956 


The Great Romantic 


Olympio: The Life of Victor Hugo. 
By André Maurois. 
Harper. 498 pp. $5.95. 


WELL-BLESSED, lucky, favored: 
Despite some family misfortunes, 
these are the adjectives that best de- 
scribe the career of Victor Hugo, to 
whom love and fame early attached 
themselves and rarely left him want- 
ing. A titan of mid-19th-century 
literature, he left such contemporaries 
as Flaubert, Stendhal and Balzac in 
the dust behind his bounding reputa- 
tion. Today, still generally considered 
France’s number one poet (although 
with reservations by some), his novels 
have suffered most in the light of 
nearly a century’s perspective. 

Circuiting this fact, André Mau- 
rois’s new biography mainly treats 
Hugo within the context of his age, 
not ours—i.e., while he was at the top. 
This helps to create the illusion—as it 
existed among his wildest admirers 
then—that Hugo was a French Shake- 
speare of sorts. While he certainly 
displayed amazing energy in his 
prodigious output, and his talent was 
undeniably high, Hugo stands as one 
of the leading exponents of a literary 
movement that let the dam break on 
the idolization of romantic love and 
that entire literature of the bad guy 
and the good guy where justice al- 
ways triumphs and reward and pun- 
ishment are fairly meted out, e.g., 
Hollywood, TV, soap opera. 

From the start, Fortune and the 
Muses smiled on young Victor, plac- 
ing a little magazine at his disposal 
in his teens; as editor, he published 
“under 11 different pseudonyms. . . 
112 articles and 22 poems.” Married 
at 20 (an aftermath: a jealous 
brother went mad), he finished a 
Gothic novel the next year. Soon, 
many well-known writers of the day 
were numbered among his acquaint- 
ances, and Sainte-Beuve, the famed 
critic, became his best friend. At 25, 
Victor Hugo was the recognized 
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leader of the Romantic movement in 
France. 

A welter of poetry, plays and 
novels followed. With Chateaubriand 
as his guiding star, he sought “gran- 
deur” and the “sonorous” effect. His 
conception of drama was based on 
“a struggle between two opposing 
principles,” most clearly realized in 
the way he would “incarnate the 
sublime and the grotesque in dif- 
ferent characters.” 

As his marriage grew stale, he 
acquired an actress-mistress, Juliette 
Drouet, whose life evolved into one 
of self-renunciation for him as surely 
as if she had taken monastic vows 
in his name; she remained his illicit 
second wife to the end. Her character, 
faithfulness and devotion were no 
small source of inspiration, although 
he was ever on the lookout for more 
sources, as Sainte-Beuve took to see- 
ing his wife on the sly. A Frenchman 
to the core, Hugo was no wallflower. 

Politically an early believer in a 
United States of Europe, his idealism 
caused a breach with Napoleon III, 
and after the coup d’état of 1851 he 
was forced to move to the Channel 
Islands. From exile, he continued his 
literary production unabated, piling 
up successes. The completion of Les 
Misérables dates from this period. 
One of the great novels of the 19th 
century, it suffers from the “Mani- 
chaean dualism” (i.e., good guy, bad 
guy) that marks all his fictive efforts; 
the characters are without complex 
psychological reality, shadowless 
black and white. 

It is, nonetheless, a remarkable 
achievement, offering in its pyramidal 
mass of passionless 
factual parts into a passionate run- 
ning narrative which serve not only 
as contrast and change of pace but 
as another dimension for thematic 


interjections 





enlargement; a forerunner (as was 
Moby Dick, and others) of the 20th 
century encyclopedic novel. Melo- 
dramatically revolving around a 
saint-sinner story, it is a redemptive 
novel of noble themes, with historical. 
sociological and philological proper- 
ties. Unfortunately, “sentimental” 
can be added to the list. 

An extremely competent craftsman 
capable of blending Hugo’s flights 


of rhetoric (“O shades of .. ..’ 


..” etc.) 
with the understated “restraint” of 
Stendhal (“He wept. The train ar- 
rived at 9:35. An immense crowd 
was waiting. His reception was in- 
describable.”), Maurois gives only 





the barest indication that he fully un- 
derstands the derivations of the very 
styles he is using. There are times 
when—outside of his obvious aim 
(a bull’s-eye!) to strike a balance 
between the purely literary and the 
popular—he seems to gracefully elude 
the reader on points of large signi- 
ficance for this era. The age of Flau- 
bert. Stendhal and Balzac gave birth 
to the most consequential schools of 
French literature, which influenced 
the entire world. The debt the mod- 
ern novel owes this trinity is enor- 
mous. On the other hand, it owes this 
to Victor Hugo: that he served as a 
sounding-board for the anti-roman- 


tics, Flaubert and Stendhal, who used 
him as a model to repudiate by writ. 
ing with greater fidelity. 

However, Maurois is amiable, 
Wanting to please everyone, he takes 
pains to step on nobody’s toes, and 
marvelously succeeds. Who can 
really blame him for presenting his 
facts in a favorable light to his sub. 
ject? If he does not meet the intel. 


lectual challenges of his material | 


every inch, he certainly puts up a 
tremendous show of it; enlightening 
period quotes, an excellent integra- 
tion of letters into the text, and a 
smattering of Hugo’s poetry in the 
original French appear throughout. 





A Novel of the Berlin Ruins 
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The Right to Love. 
By Markoosha Fischer. 
Harper. 280 pp. $3.50. 


UntI he met the half-starved Ger- 
man girl. Volik had not known—or 
needed to—that there was such a 
thing as the right to love. Son of a 
dutiful Communist mother and him- 
self an inhuman instrument of the 
Party, the young Russian had never 
trusted and never loved. As Occupa- 
tion officer in rubble-choked Berlin. 
he was thrown in with easy-going 
Americans and Germans. whom he 
hated. He had begun his clandestine 
affair with the orphaned Eva in a 
spirit of brutal revenge. but her un- 
selfish tenderness won his trust and 
love. For the first time. he experi- 
enced the joy of being human. For 
the first—and last—time. he discov- 
ered the tragic truth that he had no 
right to love. 

Back home in Moscow, his sister 
Marya had long since discovered her 
deprivation of that right. While serv- 
ing as interpreter for a military mis- 
sion, the girl had fallen in love with 
a young American officer—to Volik’s 
shame and abusive scorn. When the 
idyll was cut short by Soviet secur- 
ity authorities, Volik grimly ap- 
proved. Now in Berlin the young 
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American officer was losing his mem- 
ory of Marya in the courtship of a 
pretty compatriot. The Americans’ 
romance, free of the surveillance that 
spelled doom for Volik and _ heart- 
break for his sister, flowered in the 
immemorial way of normal human 
love. 

But the most poignant love story 
of all is neither Volik’s nor Marya’s. 
It is their parents’. Peter and Natasha 
had been deeply in love at the time 
of their marriage. They were one in 
their determination to dedicate their 
lives to their country and the Revolu- 
tion. But Peter. an architect who had 
dreamed of building for the happi- 
ness of his fellow citizens, was soon 
disillusioned by the soulless bureauc- 
racy of Communism. By the time 
disillusion opened the eyes of Party- 
serving Natasha, she had, in every 
sense, lost Peter. He disappeared in 
the retreat of Hitler’s raping, burn- 
ing. looting army. 

In its agonizing confrontation of 
the slave spirit with the free, this sus- 
penseful tale of postwar Berlin has 
the impact of a documentary. The 
German capital of the early Occupa- 





tion years served as a microcosm of 
that confrontation and of the savage 
infighting, physical and _ spiritual, 
that constituted the Soviet response. 
Markoosha Fischer was the ideal 
writer to translate this response into 
human terms. Born in Russia and 
married to an American, Mrs. Fischer 
did relief work in Germany at the 
close of World War II. 

Out of her experience, the author 
gives the reader the feeling that over 
the stark Berlin ruins hovered a 
starker and invisible threat—invisible 
until the hour came to personalize it. 
To the American lover that hour 
brought a hurt that passed. To the 
Russian lovers it spelled death or, 
more cruel, death in life. And behind 
the personal tragedies Mrs. Fischer 
shows us the bloody horrors of Soviet 
mass repatriation, aided at first by 
UNRRA and the Americans. There 
is a smile today on the face of the 
Communist colossus, and some of us, 
at this most insidious moment of 
danger, are lowering our guard. The 
Right to Love inspires us to keep our 
guard up in defense of that right and 
all human rights. 


The New Leader 
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By and About Henry Miller 


“There is a truly seasonal quality 
about Henry’s writings: the words 
and sentences bud, blossom and ripen 
into fruit, at the appointed time. In 
this sense, his books are natural 
ginal state, without trace of . . . arti- 
fical irrigation.” 

So Alfred Perlés writes of the 
creative process as he witnessed it 
daily in his great and good friend, 
Henry Miller. Perlés’s book' has 
liveliness, devotion, occasional 
flashes of critical insight like the 
foregoing, and it is highly readable. 
How exact it is, how biographically 
complete, is not too important to as- 
certain. Surely some of the joyous 
reminiscenses will make a handful of 
today’s conservatives (yesterday’s 
rebels with Perlés and Miller) whirl 
in their contour chairs, 

The book’s value is that it gives 
a running account of Miller becom- 
ing a writer. Taken together with 
the autobiographical parts of The 
Time of the Assassins®, it would 
seem to constitute a pretty fair pic- 
ture of how a major literary force 
(and even the most recalcitrant must 
admit Miller is one) got that way. 

Perlés first met Miller in 1928 
and knew him up hill and down dale 
for a decade, until Miller returned to 
this country in 1938. After the war, 
they met again—this time in Spain—- 
and eventually Perlés came to this 
country and settled in with Miller 
and his wife at Big Sur to write 
“this droll piece of non-fiction,” as 
Miller calls it in his introduction. 
He adds, “Is it really non-fiction?” 
And there follows a definition of 
Perlés’s main attraction for Miller. 





™My Friend, Henry Miller. By Alfred Perles. 
John Day. 255 pp. $4.00. 

? The Time of the Assassins. 
New Directions. 163 pp. $3.00. 
.. Nights of Love and Laughter. By Henry Miller. 
Signet, 143 pp. $0.25. 


By Henry Miller. 


June 4, 1956 


By Frances Keene 


(All subjects of biographies or at- 
tempted biographies should have a 
chance to say why they knew and 
kept on knowing that fellow in the 
first place.) Perlés is, according to 
Miller, capable of “dispensing this 
most precious of all gifts—absolu- 
tion.” Lovely tribute to the authen- 
ticity of the relationship, and_ to 
Miller’s knowledge of self: Who 
would need this built-in absolution 
more than a man who has written, 
“T felt [my mother’s] shadow across 
my path constantly. It was a shadow 
of disapproval, silent and insidious. 
like a poison slowly injected into 
the veins”? 

A literary service somewhat over- 
due (at least I don’t know as com- 
plete a job available anywhere) is 
the inclusion of a bibliography which 
covers Miller’s works in chronologi- 
cal order (cum translations), pref- 
aces by Miller to the works of others, 
books which contain stories or essays 
by Miller, and lists of books and 
brochures about Miller, with a list 
of “a few books in which there are 
essays about Henry Miller.” It is in- 
teresting that in the last category. 
of six entries only two are issued by 
American publishers. 

The reissue by New Directions of 
The Time of the Assassins, Miller’s 
two naked and powerful essays on 
Rimbaud, is cause for rejoicing. 
Though you may quarrel with a few 
loose definitions—like that on page 
71 in which he so wildly identifies the 
genius with the undisciplined as to 
rule out an Einstein, a Freud, a 
Stravinsky, an Eliot—the essays are 
rich, thoughtful and, it seems to me, 
essential for an understanding of 
Miller. On almost every page there 
is some sharp analysis of the plight 
of the creative man, the artist, in a 
world become blindly acquisitive and 
competitive. 


It is not surprising that Miller 
identifies to the extent he does with 
Rimbaud. He writes of the poet: 
“The one side of his life is just as 
fabulous as the other . . . Dreamer 
and man of action, he is both at 
once.” This _ is, pre- 
eminently true of Miller in our time. 
Dichotomy is hard to cope with, yet 
“tout homme qui naccepte pas les 
conditions de sa vie, vend son ame.” 

In writing of Rimbaud, Miller says 
long overdue things about certain 


of course, 


contemporary poets: 

“The modern poet seems to turn 
his back on his audience, as if he 
held it in contempt ... if he re- 
nounces the power to move us, his 
medium becomes worthless . . . Our 
poets are jealous of the name but 
show no disposition to accept the re- 
sponsibility of their office. They have 
not proved themselves poets; they are 
content simply to call themselves 
such. They justify their impotence 
by deliberately making themselves 
unintelligible.” 

And what Miller writes of the 
“professional rebel” occurs over and 
over in different forms in his work: 
“What he wants above all is his com- 
mon humanity, his powers of adora- 
tion and reverence. He is sick of 
standing alone; he does not want to 
be forever a fish out of water... for 
the rebel above all men it is neces- 
sary to know love, to give it even 
more than to receive it, and to be it 
even more than to give it.” 

Signet brought out a fair sampling 
of Miller last fall in Nights of Love 
and Laughter*, the first crack the 
mass public in this country will have 
had at an inexpensive peep-show of 
Miller’s material. These stories and 
fragments, taken from several books 
including the excellent Colossus of 
Maroussi, have been presented by 
Kenneth Rexroth. one of the few 
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straight-thinking and creative critics 
we have. (The collection should be 
bought by those who know Miller 
for the introduction alone.) There 
is much wisdom in the piece on 
The Brooklyn Bridge—and one re- 
members Brooklyn was home base 
for Miller’s turbulent youth when he 
writes: “I was seeking a link which 
would bind me to the past. The 
bridge was for me a means of re- 


instating myself in the universal 
stream; it was far more stable and 
enduring than the rainbow, and it 
was at the same time destructive of 
hope and of longing. . . .” 

The hideous, masterful documen- 
tary, Astrological Fricassee, is the 
party to end all parties, with its types 
so indelibly drawn that the reader 
winces as he lives through it. 

And at last there is that Mediter- 


ranean womb of beauty, Poros Har.| 
bor: “This is one of the lowest mo.| 
ments in the history of the human 
race. [Yet] I repeat—I am not sad, 
Let the world have its bath of blood | 


—I will cling to Poros . . . I can se: | 


the whole human race . . . searching | 


for egress into the world of light and 
beauty. May they come, may they 
disembark, may they stay and rest | 
awhile in peace.” Amen. 





Socialist Prophet of Atlantic Unity 


The New World of Henri Saint-Simon. 


By Frank E. Manuel. 
Harvard. 433 pp. $7.50. 


Henri SAmntT-Srmon’s importance 
rests in the fact that he sensed better 
than others the new age which started 
for the Western world with the end 
of the 19th century and appealed for 
a new synthesis of thought and a 
new form of organization appropri- 
ate to this age. The broad outline of 
his synthesis is even more important 
today than it was in his own time. 
Saint-Simon clearly recognized the 
sharp dividing line between the spirit 
of the political and social systems of 
the West and the East of Europe, and 
his whole thought was dominated by 
his knowledge and understanding 
that Western Europe, Britain and the 
United States constitute modern 
civilized society, what we have since 
come to call the Atlantic Community. 
Within this community he foresaw, 
like so many other Europeans of his 
time, that the center of gravity would 
shift from Europe to America and 
that the implementation of European 
theory would actually take place first 
in America. Therein present develop- 
ments strengthen Saint-Simon’s posi- 
tion, though we shall not follow him 
in his uncritical insistence that this 
civilization, of which he felt part and 
the development of which he well 
foresaw, has a calling or the right, 
the will or the need to lead and rule 
the world. Like most liberals and 
socialists of his time, like Mazzini 
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and others, Saint-Simon unquestion- 
ingly accepted the white man’s bur- 
den. 

Of even greater importance for 
the future of Europe was the sugges- 
tion that Saint-Simon made in 1814 
of reorganizing European society as 
a federation of free peoples, who he 
believed must federate for the sake 
of the safety and growth of their lib- 
erty. The industrial society of which 
he was a prophet demanded the pres- 
ervation of peace and the securing of 
individual liberty. 

Saint-Simon saw as the corner- 
stone of such a free Europe the clos- 
est collaboration between Britain and 
France; being then the only liberal 
and parliamentary states, they could 
form the nucleus of a free Europe. 
He went farther. Knowing France 
and French history, he rightly fore- 
saw that only a Franco-British union 
under British guidance could heal 
the ills of French society and pro- 
mote ordered liberty there. Britain, 
Saint-Simon wrote, had behind her 
in 1814 some 130 years of free gov- 
ernment upon which the French were 
only then embarking. In the Anglo- 
French parliament which he sug- 
gested, there would be two-thirds 
Englishmen and one-third French- 
men, because in entering the union 
England would make a greater sacri- 
fice while France would gain more 


by acquiring a stability and liberty 
which she lacked. 

Other thoughts of Saint-Simon 
were naturally less fertile and prom- 
ising than these two concepts of cul- 
ture and political reorganization. But 
in every respect he had a mind which 
abounded in fruitful and challenging 


thoughts. During the last years of his | 


life he exercised a growing influence. 
and August Comte and modern so- 
ciology owe as much to him as Karl 
Marx and modern socialism. Beyond 
that, he foresaw developments like 
technocracy and the role of élites. 


There has been no detailed study | 


of the whole thought of Saint-Simon 
and its development for a long time. 


Saint-Simon was in the forefront of | 


the thought of his time, a time preg: 
nant with all the developments which 


have shaped our world of today. | 


Both his thought and his personality 
come fully to life in the comprehen- 
sive and unusually well documented 
study which Professor Frank E. Man- 
uel of Brandeis University has de- 
voted to him. Saint-Simon was a ma- 
jor figure in the intellectual history 
of the Atlantic Community, he has 
deserved to be presented again to the 
students of modern Western thought. 
and Professor Manuel deserves well 
of all these students for opening to 
them in a highly readable way the 
new world of Saint-Simon. 


The New Leader | 
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DEAR EDITOR 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


This is to express my appreciation to Pro- 
fessor Sidney Hook for his characteristically 
enlightening analysis of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors’ Special Com- 
mittee report on academic freedom (“The 
AAUP and Academic Integrity,” NL, May 21). 

I’d like to get from Professor Hook, how- 
ever, some elucidation of one sentence in his 
article: “Mutatis mutandis, the same principle 
(ie, the principle that membership in the 
Communist party should constitute presumption 
of unfitness for teaching] should be applied 
to members of any group bound by a similar 
discipline and under similar instructions.” 

One might reasonably conclude here, having 
in mind some of Dr. Hook’s earlier statements 
in his book Heresy, Yes — Conspiracy, No (e.g., 
“There is no academic freedom in Catholic 
colleges”), that, according to Dr. Hook, 
Catholic teachers might be considered a group 
similar to the Communist teachers. It is not 
inconceivable that a more specific development 
of the sentence I have quoted above would 
reveal that Dr. Hook is not as knowledgeable 
about those groups “similar to Communism” 
as he evidently is about Communism. 

New York City BRoTHER CorMAC PHILIP, F.S.C. 


Dr. Hook replies: 

Brother Philip, I fear, has not done _ his 
homework diligently. If he will turn to page 
219 of Heresy, Yes— Conspiracy, No, he will 
find an extended discussion of the difference 
between Communist party teachers and Catho- 
lic teachers in secular schools. I had in mind 
teachers who are members of the Ku Klux Klan 
or who are on the payroll of corporations under 
instructions to take advantage of their position 
to indoctrinate for the company line, etc. 

That there is no academic freedom, as 
usually defined, in religious Catholic colleges 
or any other religious colleges is a common- 
place and is indirectly acknowledged by the 
AAUP. Such colleges or universities exist for 
purposes other than merely the discovery and 


Tue New Leaber welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


publication of truth. No teacher would be 
permitted to teach the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
as Messiah and Redeemer, at a yeshiva college 
or Bruno Bauer’s version of Christianity at a 
Catholic college. Brother Philip may deplore 
this state of affairs. He can hardly deny it 
exists. 

Personally, I would like academic freedom 
to obtain universally; however, it would 
violate freedom of conscience in religious mat- 
ters to enforce it in religious institutions. Here 
we can only look for voluntary acceptance. In 
secular institutions of higher education, the 
principles of academic freedom should have 
the force of professional and legal sanctions 
behind them. My concern until now has been 
with secular institutions. We still have a long 
way to go to win recognition of the principles 
of academic freedom everywhere in this sec- 
tor. 


RELIGION IN SCHOOLS 


I read with interest the debate on “Religion 
in the Public Schools” between Philip Phoenix 
and James S. Donnelly [NL, February 6] and 
would like to offer some belated comments. 

It seems to me that Dr. Phoenix could have 
made a much stronger case against religion 
in the public schools by pointing out the record 
of religious education in the past. He must be 
aware that for hundreds of years all education 
in the Western world was religious education; 
the Catholic Church had an absolute monopoly 
until the Reformation and then the French 
Revolution partly broke it. 

It was during that Golden Age of religious 
education that the slightest suspicion of holding 
heretical opinions meant torture and the stake. 
Learned men displayed their eloquence and 
their ignorance by discussing how many angels 
could dance on the head of a pin; illiteracy 
was rampant; feudal lords and kings made 
war against each other; Galileo was terrorized 
into silence; Vesalius was punished for dissect- 
ing corpses; the Crusaders looted and raped 


their way through Europe, massacring Jews 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


as they went; books that questioned Church 
dogmas were placed on the Index; and women 
were treated as chattels. 

Even today, we can see the evil fruits of re- 
ligious education in Spain, Portugal and South 


America, where illiteracy remains extremely 
high. What is more, investigation has shown 


that religious education does not prevent de- 


linquency or produce ethical, peace-loving 
A recent study of 761 juvenile delin- 
quents in Passaic, N. J. found that 54 per cent 
attended church and only 6 per cent did not 


r. Donnelly 


citizens. 


claim a religious education. Yet, D 


offers us the same old nostrum of religious 
education. 

It should also be pointed out that religious 
education divides children, creating prejudice 
and suspicion instead of love and brotherhood. 
If there was only one religion and complete 
agreement as to the nature of God, the problem 
would not be so difficult. But Christianity is 
divided into scores of sects, each claiming a 
monopoly of truth and fighting for supremacy. 
Do we want to bring that into our schools? 
fallacies 


Among the propounded by Dr. 


Donnelly is this one: “Our laws are from God.” 
Even a high-school graduate knows that laws 
are made by man and change with time and 


What Dr. 


was that all laws must come from the Catholic 


circumstances. Donnelly really meant 


Church, for, according to the Popes, she is the 
only church founded by God and her laws must 
Fortunately, the 
world has rejected this totalitarianism. 


be obeyed by all mankind. 


In the public schools, there must not be 


Catholics, Protestants and Jews; there must be 


only American children studying — together, 


learning together and playing together in 
America remain 
that 


Europe. Religious education has had a long and 


harmony, for only thus will 


free from the religious strife ravaged 


Let us 
now give an equally fair trial to scientific edu- 


more than fair trial, and it has failed. 


cation, 


Miami, Fla. M. NoveELLAa 


NOTE 


In his column of May 7, Wil- 


Bohn discussed Upton Sinclair’s Cup 


“Home Front” 
liam E. 
of Fury and noted that it was published by 
This, 
has resulted in orders for the book being sent 
to the defunct Channel Press of 1440 
Broadway, New York City. Actually, the Chan- 
nel Press which issued Mr. Sinclair’s book is 
located in Great Neck, Long Island—Eb. 


Channel Press. we have been informed, 


now 
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Rockefeller Center 


“BHOWANI JUNCTION” 


Starring 


AVA GARDNER - STEWART GRANGER 
With BILL TRAVERS * ABRAHAM SOFAER 
Directed by GEORGE CUKOR « Produced by PANDRO S. BERMAN 
In CinemaScope and Color - An M-G-M Picture 
ON STAGE: “METROPOLIS"— Brilliant new revue . . . produced by 
Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble... 
/ I\ Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 
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CONCERTS 


new york's MM TICKETS FOR 
BIGGEST 310 


MUSICAL BARGAIN 


| SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 


on sale thru June 23rd only 





/ Save $2 off box- 
office prices. 

/ Transferable — may 
be shared. 

¢ No standing on line. 

¢ Use as many tickets 
as you like on any 
night. 


BUY YOURS TODAY 
by mail or in person 
at Stadium Box- 
Office, Amsterdam 
Ave. & 138th St. 
(AD 4-5800) Mon. 
thru Sat. 10 to 5; 
Stadium Concerts 
Office, 50 W. 57 
St., (Cl 7-7575), 
open Mon. thru Fri. 
9:30 to 6; Sat. 10 
to 2. Also Steinway 
Hall; Macy's Park- 
chester, Flatbush 
and Jamaica; 
Bloomingdale's; 
lord & Taylor; 25 
Loft's Candy Shops; 
and all Sachs 
Quality Stores. 
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WARFIELD, WILD, 
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SPECIAL EVENTS: 


{Gy RODGERS-HAMMERSTEIN, 
GERSHWIN, COLE PORTER, 
ITALIAN NIGHTS. 

JAZZ JAMBOREE 

BALLET RUSSE 

RICHARD & JOHANN STRAUSS 
TALLCHIEF-EGLEVSKY & CO. 
CHORAL & ORGAN CONCERT 
“BORIS GODOUNOV", others 


GREAT CONDUCTORS: 


GOLSCHMANN, MITCHELL, 
im MONTEUX, SCHERMAN, 
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'KLYN on our GIANT PANORAMIC SCREEN! 
Bre! CLEO MOORE e JOHN AGAR 
“Hold Back Tomorrow" 


plus: "'THE PRICE OF FEAR" 
MERLE OBERON e LEX BARKER 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested when 
planning theater parties to do so 
through Bernard Feinman, Man- 
ager of The New Leader Theatri- 
cal Department, 7 East 15th St., 
N.Y.C. Phone, ALgonquin 5-8844. 
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The year’s most controversial movie! 
The film the mob couldn't “fix”! 
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;HE HARDER THEY FALL 


“AN STERLING 
ROD STEIGER « JAM STERL 
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with MIKE LANE as Toro Moreno * MAX BAER + JERSEY JOE WALCOTT » EDWARD ANDREWS 


‘ Screen Piay by PHILIP YORDAN + Based on # novel by BUDD SCHULBERG + Produced by PRILIP YORDAN + Directed by MARK ROBSON 


A COLUMBIA PICTURE 
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THE. SHOCKING TRUTH: Cancer kills more children 


- from 3 to15 years of age than any other disease. 
= Help hurry the day when all our children 
‘il be free from man’s cruelest enemy. Your 

* large or small—can help save a youngster’s 


~~ Tife. Perhaps even one of your own. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 





GENTLEMEN: I want to help conquer Cancer. 
(0 Please send me free information about Cancer. 


(1 Enclosed is my contribution of $_______. to 
the Cancer Crusade. 
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matt To: Cancer, c/o your town’s Postmaster. + 
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